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THIRTY -FIVE 
CENTS  A  COPY 


STABILIZED  INVESTMENTS 


Protected  for  Many  Years 


When  an  investor  buys  a  First  Mortgage  bond  through 
us,  he  knows: 


(1)  That  he  is  investing  his  funds  through  an  old  firmly 
established  and  responsible  house. 

(2)  That  our  senior  officers  who  negotiate  all  our  offerings, 
have  had  experience  in  Real  Estate  dealings,  building 
and  mortgage  negotiations  for  nearly  half  a  century. 

(3)  That  our  junior  officers  have  an  experience  of  ten, 
fifteen  and  twenty  years  in  this  specialized  invest¬ 
ment  field. 

(4)  That  the  American  Bond  and  Mortgage  Company  has 
been  in  successful  operation  for  over  two  decades. 

(5)  That  the  safeguards  developed  through  this  wide  and 
successful  experience  are  brought  to  bear  on  every 
bond  we  offer,  and  that  the  bond  is  protected  firmly 
and  persistently  right  up  to  the  date  of  maturity  by 
our  time-tested  Formula  of  Safety. 


For  over  twenty  years  every  dollar  that  has  become 
due  on  the  First  Mortgage  Building  Bonds  sold  by 
this  company  has  been  paid  to  investors. 

Now  is  the  time  to  invest  your  funds  when  it  is  pos¬ 
sible  to  get  such  thoroughly  protected  First  Mortgage 
security  and  an  interest  yield  of  6V2%. 

Write  us  today ;  ask  for  Booklet  U-130 

American  Bond  &  Mortgage  Co 

INCORPORATED 

127  North  Dearborn  St.  345  Madison  Avenue 

CHICAGO  NEW  YORK 

Capital  and  Surplus  over  $4,000,000 

Detroit,  Cleveland,  Boston,  Philadelphia  and  over  20  other  cities 

AN  OLD  ESTABLISHED  HOUSE 


THE  MENTOR,  published  monthly,  on  the  first  of  the  month,  by  The  Crowell  Publishing  Company  at  Springfield,  Ohio,  U.  S.  A.  Subscrip¬ 
tion.  $4.00  a  year  in  the  United  States  and  Canada;  foreign  postage,  50  cents  extra.  Single  copies,  35  cents.  Subscribers  are  notified 
that  change  of  address  must  reach  us  five  weeks  in  advance  of  the  next  day  of  issue.  March,  1924,  Serial  No.  253. 

Entered  as  second-class  matter  at  the  post  office  at  Springfield,  Ohio,  under  the  Act  of  March  3,  1879. 


Royal  octavo  (8KxlO^), 
done  at  the  Roycroft  Shops 
(famous  for  fine  book  making), 
set  Venetian  style,  a  page 
within  a  page,  printed  in  two 
colors  on  antique  wove  paper, 
bound  Roycroftie  in  scrap  book 
fashion,  semi-flexible,  cloth 
lined.  Butcher  paper  covers, 
tied  with  linen  tape. 


A  book  that  would  be  cheap 
at  a  hundred  dollars!  ” 


now  yours  FREE 


ONCE  in  a  lifetime  a  book  is  pub¬ 
lished  whose  true  value  transcends 
any  price  that  may  be  put  upon 
it.  For  nearly  ten  years  the  first  rough 
copy  of  such  a  book  has  been  treasured 
by  the  heirs  of  Elbert  Hubbard. 

Ever  since  the  ill-fated  Lusitania 
carried  scores  of  America’s  leading 
citizens,  including  the  writer  and  his 
wife,  to  a  tragic  death,  this  book — El¬ 
bert  Hubbard’s  Private  Scrap  Book — 
has  lain  in  a  safe  in  the  silent  tower-room 
of  the  Roycroft  Shops  at  East  Aurora — 
the  workroom  of  our  most  original 
thinker  and  gifted  writer. 

Now,  at  last,  this  inspiring  volume 
has  been  given  to  the  world.  It  is  a 
book  to  live  with — a  source  of  daily- 
renewed  power  and  mental  stimulus. 

How  this  book  grew 

Haven’t  you  sometimes  found  in  a 
newspaper  or  magazine  some  short 
poem  or  perhaps  a  prose  paragraph  that 
expressed  your  own  feeling  so  well  that 
you  cut  it  out  and  carried  it  around  in 
your  pocketbook,  reading  it  again  and 
again,  until  the  clipping  was  completely 
worn  out?  Almost  every  man  and  wom¬ 
an  has  done  this  at  some  time.  El¬ 
bert  Hubbard  did  it  all  the  time.  And 
he  did  more;  he  put  the  great  passages 
and  poems  he  found  in  his  reading  into 
permanent  book  form  for  his  own  mental 
stimulation  and  broadening. 

Hubbard’s  selections  for  his  own  pri¬ 
vate  Scrap  Book  were  of  the  most  amaz¬ 
ingly  wide  variety.  His  clippings  ranged 
from  short  epigrams — “jewels  five  words 


long,  that  on  the  outstretched  finger  of  SEND  NO  MONEY 

time  sparkle  forever,”  to  selections  as  Mail  the  coupon  to  us  today.  Upon  re¬ 
long  as  Carlyle’s  bitterly  sarcastic  in-  °Vt  weDw  ,  sen^  you  Albert  Hub- 

diamen.  of  Ik.lfc* 

cent  tribute  to  Washington.  months,  to  begin  with  the  current  issue  of 

The  WOrld  S  greatest  thoughts  Take  ten  days  if  you  wish  to  become  ac- 
Hubbard  made  his  enormous  scrap  book  quainted  with  Current  Opinion.  See  how  the 
a  sort  of  dictionary  of  the  world’s  greatest  editors  of  this  magazine  take  the  steady 
thoughts,  from  which  he  often  leaped  ener-  avalanche  of  books,  periodicals  and  news- 
getically  to  the  writing  of  one  of  the  trench-  papers  that  come  pouring  from  the  world’s 
ant,  witty,  common-sense  articles  (like  the  presses  each  month,  work  over  this  huge 
famous  “Message  to  Garcia”)  which  made  mass  of  material,  wash  out  the  dross,  and 
him  the  most  quoted  writer  in  the  country,  present  their  readers  with  only  the  bright- 
And  now,  this  book  of  priceless  inspira-  est  Resets  of  thought,  opinion,  discovery, 

tion  is  yours  for  the  asking.  By  acting  now,  cr5a  lon  an  1JlveJltlon»  / 

you  may  have  a  copy  FREE.  Here  is  how  $S  “LKy 

this  amazing  oner  was  made  possible.  magazine,  send  us  $1,  and  $1  a  month  y 

.  for  5  months  thereafter — a  total  of  on-  f 

The  gift  of  a  great  magazine  ly  $6,  which  is  the  regular  price  of  y 

tTr.  ,  ....  .  „  -  .  .  an  18  months’  subscription  for  / 

When  the  publishers  of  Current  Opinion  Current  Opinion.  The  Scrap  y  Current 

secured  the  privilege  of  distributing  Elbert  Bookis/Vee.  If,  for  any  reason,  /  Opinion 

Hubbard’s  Scrap  Book,  they  knew  that  a  you  are  dissatisfied,  you  may  y  48-50  W  47th  St 
great  market  awaited  it.  They  knew  that  '  No"  r“rli 

a  multitude  of  the  keenest,  most  progressive  Bcription.  /  Please  reserre  for  me  one 

men  and  women  would  be  eager  to  pay  their  ’  y  H“bbard'a 

money  for  a  copy.  Yet,  in  spite  of  this  great  (;urren|  Opinion  'time  enter  my  subscription  for 

waiting  market,  they  decided  to  give  it  ..  C(1U,  /  Curreut  Opinion  for  is  months. 

awavl  4850  West  47th  St.  f  Upon  receipt  of  Hubbard’s  Scrap 

,  D  1.  ,  1  rr  1*1  1  New  York  /  Book,  if  I  find  it  entirely  satisfactory, 

Whyr  Because  this  book.onered  the  pub-  i  wm  send  you  fi,  and  $1  per  month 

lishers  a  great  opportunity  to  introduce  /  for  6  months  thereafter  (total  only  sc,  the 

Current  Opinion  to  the  class  of  readers  who  / 

would  not  only  appreciate  the  inspiring  con-  y  reason  I  am  (Unsatisfied  I  will  return  Hubbard’s 

tents  of  Elbert  Hubbard’s  wonderful  scrap  '  8crap  Book  and  you  will  cancel  my  subscription. 

bonk  bur  akn  a  machine  that  keens  them  /  0aah  Prloe  85-60  J  oheok  reservation, 

DOOK,  DUt  also  a  magazine  tnat  Keeps  tnem  /  wUh  gftmg  Brante*  ^  u  dissatisfied. 

informed  upon  the  world  s  best  current  y 

thought.  S  Nalm . 

Elbert  Hubbard’s  Scrap  Book  .and  Cur-/ 

rent  Opinion  make  an  ideal  combination.^  Addnaa . . . 

Hubbard  covered  the  whole  range  of  / 

the  past,  and  Current  Opinion  per-/  Citv . StaU .  entor  8-24 

forms  the  same  service  in  the  fields.  ^  wjBh  Scrap  Book  bound  in  genuine  Morooeo  grain  sheepskin,  gold 
Of  Current  literature  for  you  ev-  r  stamped,  with  full  gold  edges,  ohange  monthly  payments  to  82  (total  only 
ery  month.  /  811)  or  flO  If  ohetik  accompanies  reservation.. 


Thomas  J.  Bata  Library 

TRENT  UNIVERSITY 


THE  MENTOR 


Printed  in  bold  face  type  on  genuine  India  paper 

Every  Play  and  Every  Poem  Complete 


The  Tempest 
The  Two  Gentlemen  of 
Verona 

The  Merry  Wives  of 
Windsor 

Measure  for  Measure 
The  Comedy  of  Errors 
Much  Ado  About 
Nothing 

Love’s  Labor  Lost 
A  Midsummer  Night’s 
Dream 

The  Merchant  of  Venice 
As  You  Like  It 
The  Taming  of  the 
Shrew 


All’s  Well  That  Ends 
Well 

Twelfth-Night 
The  Winter’s  Tale 
The  Life  and  Death  of 
King  John 
King  Richard  the 
Second 

King  Henry  the  Fourth 
King  Henry  the  Fifth 
King  Henry  the  Sixth 
King  Richard  the 
Third 

King  Henry  the  Eighth 
Troilus  and  Cressida 
Coriolanus 
Titus  Andronicus 


Romeo  and  Juliet 

Timon  of  Athens 

Julius  Caesar 

Macbeth 

Hamlet 

King  Lear 

Othello 

Antony  and  Cleopatra 

Cymbeline 

Pericles 

Poems  and  Sonnets 
Venus  and  Adonis 
The  Rape  of  Lucrece 
Sonnets 

A  Lover’s  Complaint 
Sonnets  to  Sundry 
Notes  of  Music 


Also  an  index  to  characters  and  a  complete  glossary  of  28  pages 

Examine  it  at  our  expense— only  then  will  you  appreciate  how 

wonderful 


HERE  is  a  single  volume  containing  all  of 
Shakespeare’s  work.  It  is  made  by  the 
master  craftsmen  of  the  Oxford  University 
Press  in  England  and  follows  the  exact  text,  with¬ 
out  abridgment,  of  one  of  the  three  authentic 
copies  of  the  First  Folio,  in  the  Bodleian  Library 
at  Oxford.  Yet  this  amazing  volume,  containing 
1351  pages,  is  actually  only  one  inch  in  thickness! 

This  truly  wonderful  achievement  was  made 
possible  by  the  use  of  genuine  Oxford  India  paper. 
The  same  number  of  pages  of  ordinary  book  paper 
would  make  a  volume  FIVE  inches  thick!  Yet 
Oxford  paper  is  so  strong  that  a  strip  of  it  three 
inches  wide  supports  a  weight  of  twenty-five 
■pounds.  It  is  so  opaque  that  the  printing  does  not 
“show  through.’’ 

But  even  this  is  not  all.  The  men  who  made  this 
book  determined  that  it  was  to  be  the  supreme 
achievement  of  centuries  of  bookmaking  at  Ox¬ 
ford  University  Press.  The  type  was  selected  from 
550  styles.  The  very  ink  was  made  in  Oxford! 
Each  individual  book  was  bound  by  hand,  in  flexi- 


this  book  is 

ble  gold-stamped  Pluviusin,  which  is  better  and 
more  durable  than  ordinary  leather. 

You  must  see  it 

It  is  impossible  to  describe  or  picture  this  beauti¬ 
ful  volume  and  do  it  justice.  You  must  see  it.  You 
must  see  and  feel  the  richness  of  the  cover.  You 
must  note  the  clear  printing  in  bold  face  type.  You 
must  examine  the  wonderful  Oxford  India  paper. 
You  must  read  again  some  of  the  immortal  master’s 
work. 

Then  and  only  then — will  you  appreciate  how 
remarkable  this  book  is.  It  is  an  actual  fact  that 
every  person  who  sees  this  book  in  our  office  pur¬ 
chases  a  copy  on  the  spot.  We  believe  you,  too, 
will  be  glad  to  have  a  copy.  We  believe  you  will 
not  want  to  part  with  it  at  any  price.  That  is  why 
we  want  to  place  this  book  in  your  hands — for  free 
examination.  You  pay  nothing  in  advance.  There 
is  no  deposit  of  any  kind  to  make.  Simply  send  the 
coupon  and  we  will  forward  the  book,  postage 
prepaid,  by  return  mail. 

The  Plymouth  Publishing  Company,  Dept.  93 
7  West  42nd  Street,  New  York  City 
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THE  MENTOR 


The  Plymouth  Publishing  Co.,  Dept.  93,  7  West  42nd  Street,  New  York  City,  N.  Y. 

GcnrlcmcQ;  With  the  understanding  that  no  deposit  of  any  kind  is  required,  you  may  send  me  on  one  week's  approval,  postage 
prepaid,  your  one  Volume  Oxford  edit'on  of  Shakespeare's  Complete  Works,  printed  in  bold  face  type  on  genuine  India  paper. 

If  I  agree  that  it  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  books  ever  made  I  will  send  you  the  full  cash  price  of  $5.45  within  one  week.  If 
I  do  not  agree,  I  will  return  the  book  at  your  expense. 


Name . Address 

City . State. . , 
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One  of  the  most  moving- 
love  stories  of  all  time  ^ 


“IT' ROM  that  day  forward  love  quite  governed 
1  my  soul,”  wrote  Dante  of  the  day  when  he 
first  saw  Beatrice.  They  did  not  speak,  but  the  love 
kindled  by  this  chance  meeting  grew  to  become  the 
great  passion,  and  the  great  tragedy,  of  Dante’s  life. 

Years  later,  they  again  met  on  a  street  in  Florence, 
the  scene  depicted  in  the  famous  painting  by  Henry 
Holiday,  shown  above.  Again  they  did  not  speak, and 
Beatrice  never  knew  of  the  deep  passion  she  had  in¬ 
spired  in  the  greatest  heart  that  ever  beat  in  Italy, 
a  passion  immortalized  in  one  of  the  supreme  master¬ 
pieces  of  literature.  The  Divine  .Comedy,  the  great 


work  of  Dante’s  life,  was  his  tribute  to  the  woman  he 
loved. 

To  read  The  Divine  Comedy  without  being  familiar 
with  the  strange  and  beautiful  love  story  that  inspired 
it  and  that  is  woven  through  it,  would  be  to  miss 
much  of  its  deepest  feeling  and  meaning.  So  too,  in 
order  to  understand  and  appreciate  every  great 
masterpiece  of  literature  and  art,  we  must  have  the 
proper  background  of  knowledge. 

It  is  this  knowledge,  essential  to  every  cultivated 
person,  that  is  now  provided  in  concise  and  fascinat¬ 
ing  form  in  The  Outline  of  Literature  and  Art. 


THE  OUTLINE  OF  LITERATURE  &  ART 

EDITED  BY  JOHN  DRINK.WATER.  4.  SIR.  WILLIAM  ORPEN 


Out  of  man's  creative  effort  through  the 
centuries  has  been  woven  a  narrative  of  en¬ 
thralling  interest,  that  takes  you  on  an  inspir¬ 
ing  journey  among  the  world  s  great  authors 
and  artists  from  the  dawn  of  civilization  to 
the  present  day.  All  that  has  been  done  is 
summarized  simply,  clearly,  concisely.  Fic¬ 
tion  was  never  more  entertaining.  Every 
page  of  this  remarkable  new  work  fairly  teems 
with  the  information  you  have  always  wanted: 
the  information  that  enables  you  to  under¬ 
stand  and  discuss  intelligently  any  groat  book 
or  great,  picture:  any  great  author  or  great 
artist,  and  period  of  literature  or  art. 


All  the  great  writers,  past  and  present,  are 
ntroduced  and  explained:  Homer,  Dante, 
Froissart,  Chaucer,  Rabelais,  Cervantes. 
Shakespeare,  Milton,  Goethe,  Ibsen,  Dick¬ 
ens.  Lamb,  Tennyson.  Turgenieff.  Kipling, 
Galsworthy,  Wells,  and  a  host,  of  others. 

All  the  great  painters  are  covered:  such 
masters  as  Botticelli,  da  Vinci,  Michael 
Angelo,  Raphael,  Correggio,  Titian,  Rubens, 
Van  Dyck,  Velasquez,  Frans  Hals,  Rem¬ 
brandt.  Gainsborough,  Turner,  Constable, 
Burne-Jones,  Whistler,  Augustus  John. 

Nearly  ONE  THOUSAND  magnificent  il¬ 
lustrations.  many  pf  them  in  beautiful  full 


colors,  illustrate  the  five  handsome  volumes 
of  The  Outline  of  Literature  and  Art. 

FREE — “A  Journey  Among  the  Immortals’* 

In  this  space  it  is  impossible  to  describe 
this  great  new  work.  A  handsome,  illustrated 
booklet,  however,  has  been  prepared,  entitled 
"A  Journey  Among  the  Immortals.’  which  is 
filled  with  interesting  information  and  repro¬ 
duces  some  of  the  fine  pictures  from  The  Out¬ 
line  of  Literature  and  Art,.  This  beautiful 
booklet  is  well  worth  having.  It  will  be  sent 
to  you  FREE.  Simply  mail  the  coupon  or 
write  at  once! 


G.  P.  Putnam’s  Sons,  Dept.  163,  2  West  45th  Street,  New  York  City 


T 

T 

T 

Mail  this  coupon  T 

for  the  beautiful, 
illustrated  book¬ 
let,  "A  Journey 
Among  the  Jm-  T 

mortals , 


G.  P.  PUTNAM’S  SONS,  Dept.  163 
2  West  45th  Street,  New  York  City 

Gentlemen.  Please  send  me  by  mail,  entirely  FREE  and 
without  obligation,  the  new  booklet  “A  Journey  Among  the 
Immortals,"  containing  interesting  information  about  the 
world's  famous  authors  and  artists  and  their  work,  with  re¬ 
productions  of  great  pictures,  four  of  them  in  full  color.  Also 
details  of  the  special  offer  now  being  made  on  The  Outline  of 
Literature  and  Art. 

Name . 

Address . 

City . State . 
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Doorways  to  the  Worlds  Knowledge 

Qjjn  lnvitincjVath  to  Sdf~Inftmdion 
ana  Cultural  Study 


A  direct  road  to  a  real  education — an  interesting 
method  by  which  you  may  acquire  easily  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  the  subject  you  are  par¬ 
ticularly  interested  in  —  is  offered  you  in  The  New 
International  Encyclopaedia.  A  Master  Key  in 
volume  24  opens  up  for  you  special  reading  courses 
unsurpassed  in  their  possibilities  for  systematic 
self-instruction.  History,  Art,  Music,  Religion, 
Engineering,  are  but  five  of  the  34  broad  subjects 
covered  in  these  courses.  The  scholarship  of  the 
world’s  greatest  Universities  is  yours  in 

THE  NEW 
INTERNATIONAL 
ENCYCLOPAEDIA 

24  Volumes— 80,000  Articles 

Whether  you  want  the  facts  on  one  special  point, 
or  a  complete  knowledge  of  some  broad  subject, 
The  New  International  Encyclopaedia  will  meet 
your  requirements  fully,  accurately,  with  story- 
articles  that  make  reference  or  study  truly  fasci¬ 
nating. 


!  “The  Man  Who  Knows” 

!  An  Interesting  Booklet 

1  Yours  Free 

1  A  profusely  illustrated  booklet  is  this,  not  only  interesting  in 
|  itself,  but  presenting  information  that  will  throw  new  light 
I  on  the  dollars  and  cents  value  to  you  of  the  wealth  of  knowl- 
•  edge  which  The  New  International  Encyclopaedia  puts  at  your 
|  finger-tips.  Send  the  coupon  today — it  brings  the  booklet 
without  cost  or  obligation  to  you. 

j  DODD,  MEAD  &  COMPANY 

443  Fourth  Avenue  New  York 

L _ 


Dodd,  Mead  &  Company 
443  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York 

Please  send  me,  without  cost  or  obligation  to  me,  a  copy  of 
the  booklet  “The  Man  Who  Knows,”  and  full  information 
about  The  New  International  Encyclopaedia.  Mentor  3-24 

Name . 

Street  and  Number . 

City . State . 

Occupation . 

_ I 
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A  booklet  every  investor  should 
hove,  explaining  why  interest  rates  on 
equally  secured  property  are  higher 
in  the  South  than  in  other  sections. 


How  to  accumulate 
$50,000  in  fifteen  years 

through  these  7%  Bonds,  Created  and  Safeguarded 
hy  the  South’s  Oldest  Mortgage  Investment  House 


A/fEN  having  incomes  of  $10,000 
^  and  over  find  that  it  is  just  as 
hard  for  them  to  save  money  as 
men  qf  very  moderate  incomes — 
harder  perhaps. 

Yet  the  only  salvation  for  these 
men  is  to  decide  upon  a  systematic 
investment  plan  and  stick  to  it  until 
they  have  accumulated  a  substantial 
reserve. 

Among  our  customers  are  many  business 
men  of  large  incomes  who  have  found  in  our 
Monthly  Investment  Plan  a  sure,  safe,  rapid 
way  to  accumulate  a  fortune.  These  men 
simply  include  a  payment  on  7%  Adair  Pro¬ 
tected  Bonds  as  a  regular  monthly  obligation. 

Without  doubt  you  could  set  aside  a  cer¬ 
tain  fixed  amount  every  month.  You  will 
scarcely  miss  these  payments,  which  in  a  few 
years,  aided  by  the  magic  multiplying  power 
of  7%  interest,  will  amount  to  several 
thousand  dollars. 

By  investing  $160.00  per  month  in  7% 
Adair  Protected  Bonds,  and  reinvesting  the 


interest  the  same  way,  you  can  accumulate 
$50,257.03  in  15  years. 

With  the  aid  of  our  Monthly  Investment 
Plan  you  can  arrange  to  set  aside  each 
month  any  amount  you  desire  in  multiples 
of  $10.00.  Each  payment  earns  7%  interest 
from  the  day  we  receive  it. 

No  loss  in  58  years 

Adair  Protected  Bonds  are  issued  and 
recommended  by  the  South’s  Oldest  Mortgage 
Investment  House,  with  a  record  of  fifty-eight 
years’  experience  in  making  first  mortgage 
investments  without  loss  to  a  single  customer. 

Each  issue  of  Adair  Protected  Bonds  is  a 
closed  first  mortgage  upon  improved  property 
(such  as  office  buildings,  hotels  or  apartment 
houses)  the  appraised  value  of  which  is  far 
in  excess  of  the  total  bond  issue;  the  annual 
net  earnings  are  always  more  than  ample 
to  take  care  of  the  largest  annual  interest  and 
principal  payments. 

Denominations:  $100,  $500  and  $1,000. 
Maturities:  Two  to  twelve  years.  Detailed 
descriptive  circular  upon  request. 
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THE  MENTOR 


Do  Animals  Obey  the  Ten  Commandments 
better  than  men  and  women? 


DOES  the  bear  know  by  instinct  that  it  is  wrong 
for  him  to  steal  from  his  brother  bear?  Is  the 
growl  of  a  dog  with  a  bone  really  a  warning  to 
other  dogs  to  respect  the  command,  “Thou  shalt  not 
covet”?  Did  you  know  that  a  pack  of  timber-wolves 
has  been  known  to  punish  the  wolf-sentinel  who  re¬ 
peatedly  gave  “false  witness”  about  approaching 
danger?  Are  the  seven  great  “thou  shalt  nots”  and 
the  three  great  “thou  shalts”  known  and  observed 
by  squirrels  as  well  as  elephants — by  bees  as  well  as 
birds  ? 

Where  did  Moses  get  the  Ten  Commandments? 
Did  the  finger  of  a  personal  God  really  write  them 
“on  tables  of  stone”  or  did  the  great  Hebrew  law-giver 
write  them  after  long,  profound  observation  of  the 
lives  of  beasts  as  well  as  men?  Was  Moses  really 


a  deep  student  of  Nature’s  fundamental  laws  as  well 
as  a  great  leader  of  crowds? 

These  are  fascinating  questions.  Their  answers 
give  to  the  nature-lover  a  fresh,  vital  interest  in  the 
lives  of  all  wild  creatures.  No  one  but  a  truly  great 
observer  of  animal  life  could  have  answered  them. 
Yet  that  is  what  the  famous  naturalist-author, 
Ernest  Thompson  Seton,  has  done. 

In  an  absorbing  little  book  called  The  Ten  Com¬ 
mandments  in  the  Animal  World  he  shows  you,  by 
actual  examples  from  his  note-books,  how  every 
single  one  of  the  Mosaic  laws  are  known  and  enforced 
in  the  animal  world.  Wouldn’t  this  be  an  absorbingly 
interesting  thing  to  know? 

The  book  is  a  truly  amazing  disclosure.  It  has  made  enthusiastic 
nature  students  out  of  people  who  “thought  they  weren’t  interested” 
in  nature. 
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FR  F  F  “THE  TEN  COMMANDMENTS  in  the  ANIMAL  WORLD” 

X  l\UHl  By  Ernest  Thompson  Seton 

In  order  to  stimulate  an  even  wider  interest  in  Ernest  Thompson  on  rich,  soft  paper,  in  clear,  open  type,  with  deep  gener- 

Seton’s  remarkable  revelations  of  the  fascinating  lives  and  habits  of  ous  margins.  More  than  1,450  illustrations,  2,275  pages  of 

wild  creatures,  we  have  printed  an  edition  of  this  astonishing  little  fascinating  wild  animal  and  nature  stories,  Indian  tales, 
book  for  free  distribution.  woodcraft.  And  you  can  examine  this  entire  fascinating 

Ifyoudonotyetknowthewritingsofthisgreatnaturalistandauthor-  bbrary  for  five  days  without  obligation, 
ity  on  the  folk  lore  and  customs  of  the  Indians,  you  have  the  first  of 

many  great  treats  coming  to  you  for  the  asking.  We  say  the  first,  for  SEND  NO  MCNE 

frankly,  we  feel  sure  that  you  will  be  so  delighted  with  Seton’sabsorbing  _  ,  ,.  ,  _ , 

eye-witness  story  about  how  animals  enforce  the  law  of  Moses  among  To-day 13,  “e  d™e  *°  ref*u  , 

themselves  that  you  will  want  to  own  and  enjoy  all  of  his  fascinating  ™is  TW1  ,?e’  “  want  ,t0 

books  benefit  by  the  special  low  price  gp  K 

a  Dtrs/t  a  Die  A  D  t  17  e~\I7I7t7  D  and  secure  “The  Ten  Command- 

A  REMARKABLE  UrrER  ments  in  ^  Animal  WorId- 

To  supply  the  great  and  increasing  demand  for  beton  s  works  a  FREE  of  cost.  This  unusual 

new  edition  has  just  been  published  and  the  remarkable  short-time  0fjer  mU3t  be  withdrawn  as  soon 

offer  we  are  now  making  brings  these  six  beautiful  volumes  within  a3  tbe  special  edition  is  ex-  Doubled.^, 

easy  reach  of  every  home.  >  .  hausted.  Don’t  wait  a  day.  D!ll,#1,.5i 

Just  send  the  coupon  requesting  The  Ten  Commandments  in  the  Simply  fill  in  and  mail  ^  Garden  City 

Animal  World,"  and  we  will  also  send  you, with  this  book,  the  complete  tbe  coupon,  and  the  Wa  New  fork 

new  edition  of  Seton’s  works  for  five  days’  FREE  EXAMINATION.  3e(  anj  free’  book  will  '  Please  send  me 

These  six  wonderful  volumes  are  out  of  the  ordinary  in  every  be  sent  you  at  once  /l>0.stpaikd  f®r  e*ami‘ 

way .  The  dark,  forest-green  covers  are  uniquely  stamped  with  origi-  You  are  then  entitled  aeWErnest Thomoson 

nal  drawmgs  by  the  author,  in  place  of  titles^  The  text  is  printed  to  keep  the  books  for  Seton ’s  works,  and  the 

- 1 - - - - — I - 1 - - - \  five  days.  Browse  thru  ■Bpo'  book,  "The  Ten  Command- 

II  I  111  them.  Enjoy  them.  ments  in  the  Animal  World." 

Then  decide  whether  If  I  am  not  satisfied,  I  Will  re- 

or  not  you  will  keep  turn  them  within  5  days  at  your 

them.  But  don’t  delay,  itHpP  r/  expense.  Otherwise  I  will  remit 
or  you  may  be  disap-  '  $1  within  that  time,  and  $2  month- 

pointed.  Mail  the  ]y  until  the  special  price  of  only  111 

coupon  at  once.  is  paid.  “The  Ten  Commandments  in  the 

Animal  World"  becomes  my  property  FREE 
DOUBLEDAY,  the  moment  I  decide  to  own  the  books. 
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Get  into 

the  Coupon-clipping  Class 

cI{ead  our  free  booklet  telling  how  men  and 
women  of  moderate  means  can  do  what  The 
F.  H,  Smith  Company’s  large  investors  are  doing 

WHY  envy  the  man  or  woman  of  independent 
means  when  you  yourself  can  quickly  get  into 
the  coupon-clipping  class  of  bond  investors? 

By  following  a  safe,  simple,  sure  plan,  which  we  will  gladly 
explain,  you  can  immediately  double  the  income  on  your 
savings,  and  then  make  your  savings  double  themselves. 

Let  us  tell  you  how  you  can  quickly  get  into  the  coupon¬ 
clipping  class  by  putting  $10,  $20,  $50  or  more  a  month 
into  our  First  Mort-  CA/J&/  1  H 0/n 

gage  Investments  at  vl  /  Z  /U  aliU  •  /U 

Mail  the  coupon  to-day  for  our  free,  illustrated  booklet. 

<^o  loss  to  any  investor  in  51  years 


F.H.Smith  Company 

bounded  1Q73 

FIRST  MORTGAGE  INVESTMENTS 
SMITH  BUILDING  WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 


How  to  Build  an 
Independent 
Income 


Name.. 


Please  send  me  your  Booklet  No.  35F 
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INDIANS  OF  THE 
NORTHWEST 

BY  CHIEF  BUFFALO  CHILD  LONG  LANCE 


IN  ALL  my  travels  and  experiences  among  the  Indians  of 
our  Northwest  Country,  British  Columbia,  and  Alaska , 
I  have  found  those  Indians  that  have  been  the  least  associated 
with  civilization  to  be  the  best  morally  and  physically.  They 
suffer  less  from  the  ailments  and  the  disturbing  influences  of 
the  incoming  race,  and  they  retain  those  moral  attributes  that 
have  in  the  past  caused  the  Indian  to  be  worthily  designated 
“The  Noble  Red  Man.”  It  is  the  Indians  of  these  tribes 
that  I  describe  and  picture  in  the  following  pages. 

Long  Lance. 


WOLF  COLLAR 


Famous  Blackfoot  medicine  man,  the  only  medicine  man  of  the  old  school  of  mystics  left  alive  among  the  Indians  of  the 
Northwestern  plains.  The  feats  this  wizard  has  performed  are  hard  to  believe.  He  is  ninety  years  old  and  the  virtual  ruler 
of  the  tribe.  Though  his  normal  expression  is  impenetrably  stony,  when  he  smiles,  displaying  two  rows  of  perfect  white 
teeth,  he  radiates  a  warmth  of  human  kindness.  He  is  master  of  all  the  arts  and  crafts  known  to  the  Indian.  His  sacred 
“medicine,”  the  thunderbird  (eagle),  is  seen  painted  on  his  tepee  just  over  his  right  shoulder.  It  was  given  to  him  in 
a  vision  when  he  was  struck  by  lightning  at  the  age  of  seventeen,  and  lay  apparently  dead  for  twelve  hours 
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This  article,  the  pictures,  and  the  descriptive 
legends  have  been  prepared  specially  for 
this  number  of  The  Mentor  by  Long  Lance. 
A  sketch  of  him  will  be  found  in  the  Open 
Letter  on  page  72 


MARCH,  1924 

NDIANS  OF  THE 
NORTHWEST  * 

AND  WEST 
CANADA  *  * 

BY  CHIEF  BUFFALO  CHILD  LONG  LANCE 

Forty-five  years  ago  the  Indians  of 
western  Canada  were  roaming  the  plains 
as  free  as  when  Columbus  first  placed  the 
standard  of  the  Spanish  crown  on  American 
soil.  The  white  man  had  not  yet  come  into 
their  country.  To-day  they  live  on  large 
reservations  situated  far  out  from  the  towns  and  cities  that  have  since 

ft 

grown  up,  and  therefore  they  have  seen  very  little  of  the  white  man  since. 
For  these  reasons  they  may  be  said  to  be  the  truest  type  of  aboriginal 
American  left  on  the  continent.  They  retain  all  their  old  customs;  they 
are  mainly  non-English-speaking,  and  they  still  paint  their  faces  and  wear 
much  of  the  native  raiment. 

The  Indians  whose  photographs  appear  on  these  pages  are:  Blackfeet; 
Sarcees;  Bloods;  Bush,  Swampy,  and  Plains  Crees;  Assiniboines;  Sioux; 
Stonys;  Nootkas,  and  Musqueams  of  Alberta,  Saskatchewan,  Manitoba, 
British  Columbia,  and  the  Northwest  Territories. 

All  of  these  tribes,  except  the  Sioux,  Assiniboines,  and  Stonys,  are 
indigenous  to  Canada.  The  two  bands  of  Sioux  here  sought  refuge  in  the 
Canadian  Northwest  following  the  Minnesota  Massacre  of  1862  and  the 
Custer  Massacre  of  1876.  The  Assiniboines  broke  away  from  the  Sioux  in 
what  is  now  the  United  States  three  hundred  years  ago  and  settled  in  Sas¬ 
katchewan,  where  they  became  known  under  their  present  name.  During  the 
big  smallpox  epidemic,  which  all  but  wiped  out  the  Assiniboines  one  hundred 
years  ago,  what  are  now  known  as  the  Stonys  fled  from  the  Assiniboines, 
went  farther  west,  and  settled  in  the  foothills  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  where 
they  now  live,  just  forty  miles  east  of  the  well-known  mountain  resort,  Banff. 
In  this  new  territory  they  lost  both  of  their  original  identities — Sioux  and 
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Assiniboine — and  became 
known  by  the  English  trans¬ 
lation  of  Assiniboine,  which 
means  “Stone  Indians.”  But 
they  continue  to  speak  the 
Sioux  language,  and,  like  the 
Sioux,  they  still  refer  to  them¬ 
selves  as  the  Dakotas,  a  word 
which  means  “Friends,”  but 
which  is  used  by  the  Sioux  to 
designate  all  Indians. 

Many  that  have  written 
about  the  Indian  have  gained 
their  knowledge  from  one 
tribe  or  district;  then,  be¬ 
lieving  that  they  have  learned 
all  that  is  to  be  known  about 
the  race,  they  write  a  volume 
on  “The  Indian.”  Even  an 
Indian  cannot  do  that.  All 
Indians  have  so-called  red 
skin,  but  further  than  that 
one  cannot  generalize  with 
safety.  There  is  as  much  dif¬ 
ference  between  the  Plains 
tribes  and  the  Bush  tribes  of 
the  Hudson’s  Bay  district  as 
there  is  between  Americans 
and  the  Russians.  The  Plains  Indians,  and  especially  the  Blackfeet  and 
the  Sioux,  are  proud,  independent,  defiant;  they  cannot  be  driven.  The  Bush 
Indians  are  docile,  slovenly,  and  rather  inclined  to  dodge  a  fight. 

Without  the  knowledge  that  Indian  tribes  differ  just  as  white  nationali¬ 
ties,  many  well-meaning  writers  have  done  more  harm  than  good  to  the 
Indian  race.  One  group  portrays  the  Indian  as  a  romantic  god.  Another 
group  depicts  him  as  a  shiftless,  irresponsible  good-for-nothing.  The  reader 
of  the  romantic  writer  happens  to  see  his  first  Indian  in  a  country  where  the 
Indians  are  extremely  peace-loving,  uncleanly,  and  of  poor  physique,  and  the 
unexpected  contrast  arouses  a  repulsion  that  would  never  have  existed  had 
he  not  got  the  impression  that  all  Indians  are  alike.  On  the  other  hand, 
writers  of  some  Western  novels  and  cheap  motion-picture  plays  have  proba¬ 
bly  never  laid  eyes  on  a  representative  of  one  of  the  Plains  tribes  or  a 
pure-bred  Indian. 

I  have  sometimes  felt  like  putting  a  bullet  through  a  movie  screen  on 
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CHIEF  WHITE  CAP 

One  of  the  chiefs  who  brought  the  American  Sioux  onto  the  plains 
of  western  Canada  after  they  had  massacred  five  hundred  white 
people  at  Redwood,  Minnesota,  in  1862.  At  the  age  of  one  hundred 
years.  White  Cap  is  living  to-day  on  the  Standing  Buffalo  Reserve, 
near  Fort  Qu’Appelle,  Saskatchewan,  together  with  the  remainder 
of  the  famous  band 
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CHIEF  4-'  4= 

WATER  CHIEF 


A  minor  chief  of  the  Blackfeet  and  his  wife,  who  stands  almost  six  feet  in  her  moccasins. 
She  is  typical  of  the  fine  type  of  woman  that  survives  among  the  Plains  tribes  and  has  had 
little  contact  W’ith  the  new  era  since  the  coming  of  the  white  man  some  forty  years  ago 
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which  I  have  seen  an  Indian  bowing  and  salaaming  to  a  master  like  a  Hindu. 
That  is  not  in  Indian  nature — not  even  the  tractable  Bush  Cree.  Again,  I 
have  seen  the  Indian  portrayed  as  a  treacherous  timber  wolf.  The  Indian  is 
not  treacherous.  The  word  of  the  pure  Indian  is  as  good  as  his  life  laid  in 
your  hand.  It  is  true  that  Indian  blood  mixed  with  certain  foreign  bloods 
produces  individuals  that  are  too  crooked  to  trust  themselves;  but  these  dis¬ 
reputable  characters  are  no  more  Indian  than  they  are  white.  They  are 
mixed  breeds.  Scotch  blood  mixes  better  with  Indian  than  any  other.  Irish, 
English,  and  French  come  next  in  their  order.  I  have  no  experience  with  the 
Spanish  mixed-bloods. 

Some  of  western  Canada’s  best  citizens  are  of  Scotch  and  Indian  descent. 
Lady  Lougheed,  wife  of  Sir  James  Lougheed,  minister  of  the  interior,  is  a 
half-breed.  So  are  Brigadier  General  H.  F.  MacDonald,  C.M.G.,D. S.O., 
and  D.  H.  MacDonald,  member  of  the  Saskatchewan  legislature.  James 
McKay,  chief  justice  of  Saskatchewan,  is  of  Scotch  and  Cree  descent,  as  are 
many  others  holding  responsible  positions  in  Canada.  The  Indians  are 
proud  to  call  these  people  their  “half-brothers.”  These  fine  representatives 

of  both  races,  Scotch  and  In¬ 
dian,  are  very  numerous  in 
Manitoba  and  Saskatchewan, 
the  mention  of  which  re¬ 
minds  me  of  an  incident: 

A  fewyears  ago  the  Scotch 
missionary  of  the  Qu’Appelle 
Agency,  Saskatchewan,  re¬ 
ceived  a  letter  from  the  Old 
Country,  inquiring  into  the 
nature  of  the  half-breed.  He 
replied:  “The  half-breeds  are 
pretty  poor  specimens  of  the 
Indian  race,  but  they  are 
quite  an  improvement  upon 
the  Scotch!” 

This  leads  me  to  answer 
the  oft-asked  question,  “Has 
the  Indian  a  sense  of  humor?” 
I  dare  say  there  are  few  races 
that  have  a  deeper  vein  of 
humor  than  the  Indian.  But 
his  humor  inclines  to  funny 
situations  and  actual  hap¬ 
penings  rather  than  toward 
manufactured  jokes,  which 
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TYPICAL  BLOOD  INDIAN  OF  SOUTHERN  ALBERTA 

Steel  was.  famed  as  a  scout  for  the  Royal  Northwest'  Mounted 
Police  until  the  settling  down  of  the  Northwest  a  few  years  ago.  He 
is  still  living  on  the  Blood  Reserve.  The  Bloods  are  said  by  the 
Indian  Department  officials  to  be  the  most  independent  Indians  of  the 
entire  West,  and  they  must  be  handled  with  great  diplomacy 
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seldom  “get  over”  with  him.  If  a  person  tries  to  act  or  be  funny,  then  he  is 
not  funny  in  the  eyes  of  an  Indian.  Instead,  he  is  ridiculous,  and  will 
sometimes  bring  forth  scornful  laughter  that  freezes  into  stolid-faced  con¬ 
tempt. 

The  following  is  a  typical  Indian  joke — one  that  he  will  laugh  at  long  and 
heartily,  because  it  happened  without  intention: 

George  Brass,  Cree  interpreter  for  Polley  Agency,  Saskatchewan,  was 
interpreting  a  sermon  for  the  Anglican  missionary  of  that  agency.  The 
missionary  was  a  cockney  Englishman  who  took  extreme  liberties  with  his 
h’s.  In  this  particular  sermon  he  quoted:  “Do  not  be  afraid,  (h) it  is  I.” 
George  interpreted  it  thus:  “Ahkah-waye-kesakeshew-pukama-oskeesikook” 
(“Don’t  be  afraid,  hit  him  in  the  eye”),  accentuating  the  word  “pukama” 
(hit)  by  banging  his  fist  into  the  palm  of  his  hand.  I  have  repeated  this 
occurrence  to  many  Cree  gatherings  on  the  plains,  and  each  time  I  have  had 
to  stop  under  the  laughter  before  I  could  go  on  talking. 

People  often  ask  me  about  “the  Indian  dialects.”  Among  the  score  of 
tribes  with  which  I  am  acquainted,  there  are  no  dialects.  Distinct  tribes  have 
distinct  languages,  more  different  from  each  other  than  English  and  Turkish. 
For  instance,  the  words  “white  man”  in  the  Blackfoot  language  is  “apeek- 
wan;”  in  Sioux,  “washeechu;”  in  Cree,  “monias;”  in  Squamish,  “whulwhul- 
laten.”  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  Cree  word  for  white  man,  “monias,” 
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means:  “a  helpless  person 
with  little  experience.”  The 
white  man  first  impressed 
the  Crees  as  being  helpless 
because  he  had  to  carry 
around  with  him  so  many 
things  that  seemed  unneces¬ 
sary  to  the  Indian,  such  as: 
compasses  to  find  his  way, 
toothbrushes,  razors,  soap, 
cooking  utensils,  drinking 
cups,  combs,  and  so  forth. 

The  Indian  languages  are 
very  elaborate.  Blackfoot 
has  nine  conjugations ;  it  takes 
forty-nine  pages  of  foolscap 
to  conjugate  one  verb.  Cree 
has  twelve  words  for  “snow,” 
each  expressing  a  different 
condition  of  snow,  and  each 
requiring  a  sentence  to  ex¬ 
press  it  in  English.  There 
are  no  “swear  words”  in  the 
Indian  languages.  Indians 
are  perfect  in  their  grammar; 
not  to  be  able  to  speak  the 
language  correctly  lowers  one 
to  an  inconsequential  posi¬ 
tion  in  the  tribe.  Hence,  the 
first  duty  of  the  mother  is  to 
teach  the  child  how  to  speak 
properly. 

In  the  foregoing  I  have 
been  telling  of  the  Indians 
with  whom  I  am  most  inti¬ 
mate — those  of  the  great 
American  plains  and  those  of  the  North  and  the  Northwest.  There  are  certain 
outstanding  characteristics  that  may  beattributed  very  generally  to  these  Indi¬ 
ans,  and  among  them  I  would  mention  in  the  order  of  their  predominance:  their 
deep  religious  nature,  their  love  of  sport,  their  fidelity  to  friends,  their  calm  ac¬ 
ceptance  of  the  inevitable  (called  “stoicism”),  their  honesty  and  truthfulness, 
their  great  power  of  physical  endurance,  their  dislike  for  manual  labor,  their 
great  understanding  and  adaptation  to  things  mechanical,  their  equanimity, 
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YELLOW  TEPEE,  ASSINIBOINE  BRAVE 

Dressed  in  war  regalia.  The  horned  headdress  which  he  wears  is 
called  by  Indians  their  “enemy  hat.”  It  is  worn  only  in  battle, 
being  carried  at  all  other  times  dangling  over  their  backs,  ready  to  be 
donned  when  the  enemy  is  sighted.  He  holds  in  his  left  hand  the 
Indian  scalp  stick.  Each  feather  represents  a  scalp.  The  actual 
scalps  are  kept  only  a  few  days  after  they  have  been  taken,  for  the 
victory  celebration,  after  which  they  are  carefully  buried,!  and  the 
feather  takes  their  place  for  trophy  purposes 
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their  inborn  respect  for  the  aged,  their  love  of  gathering  together  and  of  cere¬ 
mony,  and  their  unfailing  concern  for  the  poor  and  needy.  I  would  add  to 
this  the  inability  to  appreciate  the  value  of  money  and  the  desire  to  turn 
money  into  something  tangible  that  one  can  eat,  drink,  or  use. 

The  restless,  aggressive  Blackfeet  are  a  very  tall  people,  averaging  well 
over  six  feet.  They  are  of  a  dark  copper  hue,  with  retreating  foreheads 
and  long,  crooked  noses.  They  stick  to  the  custom  of  painting  their  faces 
according  to  the  way  they  feel  when  they  arise  in  the  morning — happy, 
angry,  revengeful,  in  love, 
warlike,  or  sad.  They  wear 
their  hair  in  two  long  braids, 
taking  particular  care  to 
shave  off  all  superfluous 
hair  around  the  temples,  in 
the  groove  where  it  parts, 
and  around  the  eyebrows. 

They  pluck  their  eyebrows 
down  to  two  narrow, 
straight  lines;  and  they  did 
this  for  hundreds  of  years 
before  civilized  women 
adopted  this  fashion. 

The  Blackfeet  are  ex¬ 
pert  riders,  but  since  the 
passing  of  the  final  buffalo 
herd  in  1883  they  have 
ceased  to  be  hunters.  They 
raise  cattle  and  stock  exten¬ 
sively  on  their  large  reserve 
near  Gleichen,  Alberta, 
which  is  forty-six  miles  long 
and  ten  miles  wide.  During 
the  last  ten  years  they  have 
made  great  strides  as  grain 
ranchers. 

They  cling  to  all  their 
native  customs.  Once  a  year 
the  whole  tribe,  numbering 
seven  hundred,  journey  to 
the  Tallow  Flats  along  the 
Bow  River  to  hold  their  fa¬ 
mous  Sun  Dance  for  two 
weeks.  They  pitch  their 
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MEDICINE  MAN  OF  MUSQUEAM  TRIBE  OF  BRITISH 
COLUMBIA 

These  Indians  have  an  entirely  different  set  of  customs  from  all 
other  Indians.  They  are  foreigners  to  the  Plains  tribes.  The  medi¬ 
cine  man  dons  this  garb  at  all  marriages,  and  once  a  year  he  dances 
and  shakes  his  rattles  (the  sea  shells  held  in  his  right  hand)  over 
the  dead  in  the  tribal  burying  ground 
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beautifully  painted  tepees  in  a  large  circle,  about  a  half-mile  around,  and  in 
the  center  of  this  they  erect  the  big  green  Sun  Dance  lodge,  where,  hidden 
from  the  eye  of  the  white  man,  they  carry  out  their  ancient  rites. 

Chief  Calf  Child,  whose  photograph  is  shown  on  page  17,  is  one  of  the 
leading  figures  at  this  annual  event.  I  lived  in  Calf  Child’s  tepee  during  the 
Sun  Dance  last  year,  August  3d  to  12th.  Every  morning  I  would  be  awakened 
long  before  sunrise  by  a  queer  noise.  I  would  turn  over  in  my  bed  and  see  the 
chief  sitting  on  the  side  of  his  pallet,  singing  his  “medicine  song”  and  gazing 
wistfully  at  the  breakfast  fire  that  his  wife  had  already  built  in  the  center  of 
the  tepee.  This  was  his  morning  prayer.  He  was  keeping  up  the  ancient 
custom  of  the  Plains  Indians:  of  rising  before  daylight  and  gaining  strength 
in  prayer  for  the  battle  against  hardships,  starvation,  and  the  enemy.  The 
Canadian  Government  has  tried  for  years  to  do  away  with  the  Sun  Dance 
among  the  Blackfeet — the  only  tribe  that  has  preserved  it  in  its  entirety — 

but  their  efforts  have  not  met 
with  success. 

ChiefWeasel  Calf  isthelast 
chief  living  who  signed  the  fa¬ 
mous  Treaty  of  Peace  in  1877, 
which  settled  the  roving  tribes 
of  the  Canadian  plains  on  per¬ 
manent  reserves.  At  the  close 
of  the  Sun  Dance  this  year — 
while  we  were  holding  a  coun¬ 
cil  of  chiefs  in  his  tepee  to  dis¬ 
cuss  the  Government’s  efforts 
to  abolish  it — Chief  Weasel 
Calf  said  to  me: 

“It  is  a  funny  thing:  all 
white  people  of  different  na¬ 
tionalities  have  the  same  skin 
and  the  same  God;  all  Indians 
of  different  tribes  have  the 
same  skin  and  the  same  im¬ 
ages.  I  do  not  know  which  is 
right.  But  I  know  there  is 
but  one  Great  Spirit.” 

Weasel  Calf  is  one  of  the 
Indians  who  still  have  more 
than  one  wife,  as  was  the 
custom  in  the  old  days.  Mrs. 
Weasel  Calf,  one  of  his  two 
remaining  wives,  is  said  to 


SPOTTED  CALF  AND  SOUNDING  SKY 


Mother  and  father  of  the  famous  Indian  outlaw,  Almighty  Voice, 
who  was  killed  in  northern  Saskatchewan  in  1897,  after  bringing 
down  seven  Mounted  Policemen  with  his  muzzle-loader.  These 
hardy  Crees  are  living  to-day  just  four  miles  from  the  spot  where 
Almighty  Voice  made  his  last  stand.  Sounding  Sky  was  himself  a 
warrior  of  note  up  until  1885,  when  he  fought  his  last  battle  in  the 
Northwest,  or  Riel,  Rebellion.  He  fought  under  his  wife’s  father, 
Chief  One  Arrow,  who  led  the  Crees  in  this  last  frontier  war  in  the 

Northwest 
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possess  the  powers  of  a  spir¬ 
itualist.  She  is  one  of  the  few 
women  who  have  attained  to 
the  rank  of  a  medicine  man. 

She  is  head  of  the  Old  Wom¬ 
en’s  Lodge,  an  organization 
which  meets  in  secret  for  four 
days,  once  a  year,  to  carry 
on  their  weird  incantations 
with  the  “spirits.” 

The  Blood  and  the  Pie- 
gan  tribe  of  Alberta  are 
identically  the  same  as  the 
Blackfeet,  together  with  the 
South  Piegans — so-called 
Blackfeet — of  Montana. 

They  became  split  up  into 
these  so-called  tribes  about 
one  hundred  and  fifty  years 
ago,  as  a  result  of  a  buffalo 
shortage  on  the  Northwest¬ 
ern  plains.  These  tribes 
were  one  at  that  time,  with 
a  head  chief  whose  three  sons 
were  minor  chiefs  of  these 
three  bands  of  the  tribe — 
all  tribes  are  divided  into 
two  or  more  bands  under 
minor  chiefs,  for  war  pur¬ 
poses,  much  the  same  as  a  military  division  is  divided  into  brigades. 

No  buffalo  had  come  north  that  year,  as  a  result  of  a  switching  of  the 
warm  Chinook  winds  to  a  more  southerly  course.  The  big  tribe  was  facing 
starvation  during  the  coming  winter.  The  head  chief  called  his  three  sons 
together.  He  instructed  the  chief  of  what  are  now  the  Blackfeet  to  go  east 
with  his  band,  and  not  to  return  until  they  had  located  a  herd  of  buffalo. 
He  sent  the  band  now  known  as  the  Bloods  south  with  the  same  instructions, 
and  he  dispatched  what  are  now  the  Piegans  westward.  None  but  the  aged 
and  infirm  remained  with  the  head  chief  to  await  their  return. 

Months  afterward  the  band  that  became  known  as  the  Blackfeet,  having 
veered  far  to  the  north  and  crossed  an  immense  stretch  of  country  burned 
by  a  prairie  fire,  returned  to  the  head  camp  with  their  moccasins  jet  black. 
Following  out  the  universal  Indian  habit  of  renaming  things  according 
to  circumstances  or  characteristics  on  momentous  occasions  like  this, 
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MANY  SHOTS 

Brother  of  the  famous  Blackfoot  Chief,  Crowfoot,  who  was  respon¬ 
sible  for  bringing  about  peace  between  the  Indians  of  the  North¬ 
western  plains  and  the  incoming  white  race.  He  persuaded  all  of 
the  other  tribes  to  join  him  in  the  Treaty  of  1877.  Many  Shots, 
who  is  now  seventy-eight  years  old,  has  been  through  the  terrible  or¬ 
deal  of  the  Sun  Dance  seven  times,  a  record  which  no  other  living 
Indian  holds.  He  bears  the  ghastly  scars  on  his  chest 
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the  head  chief  forthwith  called  this  band  the  “Siksika,”  meaning  “  Blackfeet.” 
The  band  that  is  now  called  the  Blood  tribe  was  the  next  to  return. 
During  their  long  absence  they  had  acquired  a  wide  reputation  as  dangerous 
fighters,  having  time  and  again  defeated  all  their  enemy  tribes  to  the  south, 
and  spread  disaster  among  all  that  crossed  their  path.  The  head  chief  called 
them  the  “Kai-nais,”  meaning  “Bloods.”  The  Piegans  were  the  last  to  return. 
They  had  grown  to  like  their  separate  existence  so  well  that  they  refused  to 
join  the  parent  body  again.  And  thechief  called  them  the  “Pia-canis,”  meaning 
“cut  off,  or  separation, ’’which  has  become  corrupted  by  English  pronunciation 
into  “  Piegans.”  I  might  say  that  this  is  a  fact  that  has  never  been  recorded 

or,  so  far  as  I  am  able  to  judge, 
heard  by  white  writers  and 
researchers  among  Indians. 

From  this  time  on  the 
three  bands  grew  more  indi¬ 
vidual  in  their  movements 
and  habits,  but  they  kept 
sufficiently  close  together  to 
fight  their  enemies  as  one 
unit.  When  the  Treaty  of 
1877  was  signed,  the  three 
bands  chose  to  continue  their 
separate  existence  on  reser¬ 
vations  located  in  the  hunt¬ 
ing  grounds  that  each  found 
during  the  buffalo  shortage 
one  hundred  and  fifty  years 
ago.  Thus  the  Blackfeet  took 
up  the  most  easterly  position 
at  Blackfoot  Crossing,  now 
Gleichen,  Alberta ;  the  Bloods 
chose  their  southern  hunting 
grounds  between  Whoop-Up 
and  Stand-Off,  Alberta;  and 
the  Piegans  went  west,  near 
Brockett,  Alberta.  There 
they  are  to-day,  separated, 
but  all  speaking  the  same 
language.  The  Bloods  speak 
much  more  rapidly  than  the 
Blackfeet,  and  the  Piegans 
speak  about  twice  as  rapidly 
as  the  Bloods.  It  is  a  pecul- 
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LITTLE  WHITE  CLOUD 

Son  of  Spotted  Eagle,  who  is  the  champion  boy  prairie-chicken  dancer 
of  the  plains.  At  Indian  festivals  and  celebrations  he  has  been 
awarded  prizes  for  this  accomplishment.  The  Indian  “Prairie- 
Chicken  Dance”  is  perhaps  man’s  nearest  approach  to  perfection  in 
imitating  the  actions  of  wild  fowls  or  animals.  Every  muscle  of  the 
body  is  made  to  quiver  with  such  rapidity  that  the  crouching  dancer 
becomes  almost  a  blurred  outline.  People  of  the  West  are  familiar 
with  the  original  of  this  dance,  which  prairie  chickens  perform  at 
certain  times  of  the  year 
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A  young  Cree  girl  of  the  last  band  of  Indians  that  still  roams  the  plains  of  the  Northwest  without  treaty  obliga- 
J\1AN  Y  tions  or  a  reservation.  She  is  the  daughter  of  Chief  Crying  Child,  head  chief  of  these  painted  and  feathered 

DUCKS  rovers  who  have  staunchly  refused  ever  to  sign  a  treaty  with  the  white  men.  The  territory  over  which  they 

wander  extends  as  far  as  six  hundred  miles  north  of  the  Montana  border  in  Alberta  and  Saskatchewan 
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iar  fact  that  all  mountain 
Indians  speak  very  rapidly — 
both  the  Bloods  and  Piegans 
are  near  the  foothills  of  the 
Rockies.  The  guttural 
Kootenays  of  the  Rockies 
are  noted  for  the  rapidity  of 
their  articulation.  And  the 
Stonys,  since  going  into  the 
foothills,  have  grown  to 
speak  so  fast  that  their 
parent  body,  the  Assini- 
boines,  have  to  be  with 
them  about  a  week  before 
they  can  understand  them. 

Shortly  after  the  Black- 
foot  split-up,  the  Sarcees,  a 
tribe  belonging  to  an  entire¬ 
ly  different  stock  from  those 
already  on  the  plains,  came 
down  from  the  country  of 
Athapasca — Rubber  Sky — 
lying  far  to  the  north  in 
what  is  still  the  Northwest 
Territories.  They  fought  the  Blackfeet  for  years,  until  they  were  overpowered, 
and  then  they  joined  them  as  allies.  Thus  the  Blackfeet,  Bloods,  Piegans,  and 
Sarcees  became  known  as  the  Blackfoot  Confederation,  which  spread  havoc 
among  all  tribes  of  the  West,  much  the  same  as  the  Iroquois  of  the  East.  The 
Sarcees  now  live  on  a  reserve  just  south  of  Calgary,  having  dwindled  down  to 
less  than  one  hundred  and  fifty,  a  sorry  remnant  of  their  former  tribe  of 
ten  thousand  strong.  They  will  soon  be  extinct.  In  fact,  there  is  only  one 
full-blooded  Sarcee  living  among  them:  Fox  Tail,  whose  photograph  is 
shown  on  page  18.  The  remainder  of  the  tribe  are  mixed  with  Blackfoot. 

The  Sarcees  speak  a  language  that  no  white  man  has  ever  learned.  Even 
their  allies,  the  Blackfeet,  Bloods,  and  Sarcees,  have  never  been  able  to  grasp 
it.  Elence,  the  Sarcees  have  been  forced  to  become  the  linguists  of  the  plains. 
Although  they  speak  their  own  language  among  themselves,  they  are  all  able 
from  early  childhood  to  speak  Blackfoot,  and  most  of  them  speak  Stony 
and  Cree. 

Archdeacon  Tims,  who  wrote  a  grammar  of  the  Blackfoot  language  and 
put  the  language  into  writing  (syllabics),  spent  three  years  among  the  Sarcees 
with  the  same  end  in  view,  but  he  was  forced  to  give  it  up.  He  still  lives  on 
the  Sarcee  Reserve,  having  been  their  missionary  for  thirty  years;  but  he  has 
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to  converse  with  them  in 
Blackfoot. 

The  Sarcees  have  three 
gutturals  for  every  vowel 
sound.  One  of  these  gutturals 
is  pronounced  high  up  in  the 
throat,  another  deep  down  in 
the  chest,  and  the  third  is 
pronounced  midway  between 
these  two  points.  To  compli¬ 
cate  matters,  they  change  these 
vowels  in  the  throat  without 
a  break  in  the  voice.  And  again 
they  will  take  one  vowel,  “a,” 
for  instance,  and  switch  it  back 
and  forth  through  high,  low, 
and  intermediate  without  a 
break,  as  given  words  may  re¬ 
quire.  If  the  slightest  mistake 
is  made  in  placing  the  gut¬ 
tural  vowel  in  the  part  of  the 
throat  in  which  it  belongs,  the 
word  may  mean  an  entirely 
different  thing. 

Fox  Tail,  the  last  pure- 
blood  Sarcee,  retains  the  his¬ 
tory  of  how  the  Sarcees  happened  to  break  away  from  their  brethren,  the 
Beavers  of  the  North  Country,  and  come  south.  The  big  parent  tribe  was 
crossing  one  of  the  immense  northern  lakes  one  winter’s  day,  when  one  of 
their  women-folk  noticed  the  antlers  of  a  moose  sticking  out  of  the  ice.  She 
went  over  and  struck  the  antlers  with  her  ax,  to  see  if  they  were  shed  or  on 
the  head  of  a  frozen  moose,  which  would  make  good  food.  The  vibration 
resulting  from  this  blow  caused  the  ice  to  split  in  half  from  one  side  of  the 
huge  lake  to  the  other — a  distance  of  some  miles.  The  noise  was  terrific, 
and  the  gap  kept  widening.  All  those  on  the  south  side  of  this  parting  of 
the  ice  ran  south,  while  those  on  the  north  fled  in  that  direction.  The  Sarcees 
kept  rushing  south  until  they  reached  the  shore,  many  miles  away.  They 
never  returned  north.  They  continued  southward  until  they  met  the  Black- 
feet.  Although  they  ultimately  allied  themselves  with  the  Blackfoot  tribes, 
they  chose  a  separate  reserve  at  the  Treaty  of  ’77,  much  against  the  wishes 
of  the  government  authorities.  But  they  believed  that  if  they  should  be 
brigaded  with  the  Blackfeet  these  lordly  people  would  always  look  down 
upon  them  as  inferiors. 
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WHITE  NAILS,  BUSH  CREE  OF  THE 
NORTH  COUNTRY 

One  of  the  few  surviving  Indian  medicine  men  of  the  old  mysterious 
school.  Note  the  difference  of  dress  and  appearance  between  these 
docile  Indians  and  their  brethren  of  the  plains.  Although  he  is  a 
full-blood,  he  wears  a  beard,  like  all  other  Indians  of  the  North 
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The  Sioux  on  the  western 
Canadian  plains  all  came 
from  the  United  States  as 
refugees.  The  first  bunch 
came  over  in  1862  after  they 
had  massacred  five  hundred 
white  people  at  Redwood, 
Minnesota — called  the  Min¬ 
nesota  Massacre.  They  are 
now  scattered  over  six  reser¬ 
vations  in  Manitoba  and  Sas¬ 
katchewan,  the  bands  having 
been  purposely  scattered  to 
avoid  any  further  outbreaks. 
But  these  Sioux,  now  num¬ 
bering  more  than  one  thou¬ 
sand,  are  the  mostindustrious, 
self-reliant  Indians  in  the 
Canadian  Northwest.  And 
they  retain  much  of  the  Sioux 
spirit  of  independence.  The 
second  lot  came  over  with 
Sitting  Bull,  following  the 
Custer  Massacre  of  1876. 
Sitting  Bull  and  his  legion 
roved  the  Canadian  plains, 
gaunt  and  half-starved,  for  eight  years  before  returning  to  the  United 
States  under  promises  of  amnesty.  But  fifty  families  of  his  band  remained 
in  Saskatchewan,  and  they  are  now  living  on  a  small  reservation  near  Moose 
Jaw.  Sitting  Bull,  as  many  may  know,  was  duped  and  murdered  at  the 
Standing  Rock  Agency,  North  Dakota,  in  December,  1890.  He  had  said  to 
the  American  commissioners  when  they  came  up  into  Canada  to  meet  and 
parley  with  him  under  the  escort  of  the  Royal  Northwest  Mounted  Police: 

“God  Almighty  made  me;  and  he  never  made  me  an  Agency  Indian — 
And  I  will  fight  and  die  fighting  before  any  white  man  can  make  me  one. 
You  come  and  take  our  lands,  and  when  we  fight  you  for  .  our  rights  you 
would  hang  us  like  dogs.  If  I  did  not  fight  you,  you  would  hate  me.  If  you 
think  I  am  a  fool,  you  are  a  bigger  fool  than  I  am.  Now  I  want  you  to  go 
home;  and  I  want  you  to  take  it  easy  going  back.” 

The  Minnesota  Massacre  Sioux  brought  a  little  white  baby  into  Canada 
with  them — one  that  one  of  the  women  had  picked  up  out  of  the  bloody  mud 
and  saved  after  its  parents  had  been  killed.  This  child  grew  up  as  an  Indian, 
and  is  living  at  Amaranth,  Manitoba,  to-day,  a  man  over  sixty.  His  name  is 
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Aged  ninety,  the  last  chief  living  who  signed  the  historicTreaty  of  1877, 
which  established  peace  between  the  Indian  and  the  white  man  on 
the  vast  expanse  of  the  Northwestern  plains.  This  Blackfoot  chief 
was  the  youngest  chief  of  his  tribe  at  that  time,  having  been  elevated 
to  that  rank  in  recognition  of  his  bravery  on  the  warpath.  He  is 
pictured  later  on  in  the  Calgary  Stampede 
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CHIEF  *  <* 

CALF  CHILD 


A  splendid  representative  of  the  type  of  Indian  that  will  pass  away  when  the  pre-frontier  genera¬ 
tion  has  died  off.  The  younger  generation  unfortunately  will  not  inherit  all  of  the  hardihood, 
poise,  and  character  of  this  vanishing  type.  Calf  Child  still  lives  up  to  all  the  best  physical  and 
moral  principles  of  the  race,  and  is  a  powerful  leader  among  the  Blackfeet 
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Ross  Tanner.  I  have  spent  the  last  year  trying  to  find  out  whether  he  has 
any  surviving  relatives  in  the  States. 

When  he  reached  the  age  of  ten  and  found  out  that  he  was  not  an  Indian, 
he  ran  away  from  the  Sioux.  He  hid  in  badger  holes  during  the  day  and 
traveled  at  night  until  he  came  across  a  roving  band  of  half-breed  buffalo 
hunters.  He  joined  them;  and  he  thinks  it  is  from  the  fact  that  he  was  given 
the  job  of  curing  the  buffalo  hides  that  he  acquired  the  name  Tanner.  He  is 
entirely  illiterate,  speaking  only  the  colloquial  English  of  the  half-breed  and 
being  unable  to  read  or  write.  Every  now  and  then  he  journeys  far — to 
wherever  I  happen  to  be  in  the  Northwest — to  find  out  whether  or  not  I  have 
located  any  of  his  relatives. 

The  Assiniboines,  the  parent  body  of  the  Stonys,  and  themselves  an  off¬ 
shoot  of  the  Sioux,  live  on  two  reservations  in  Saskatchewan.  Chief  Carry- 
the-Kettle,  head  chief  of  the  Assiniboines,  died  last  February  at  the  age  of  one 
hundred  and  seventeen  on  the  Carry-the-Kettle  Reserve  near  Indian  Head, 
Saskatchewan.  He  was  the  oldest  and  most  renowned  pre-frontier  chief 

surviving  in  the  American 
West,  having  ruled  his  tribe 
for  some  forty  years  before  the 
white  man  came.  He  was  one 
of  the  few  survivors  of  the 
historic  smallpox  epidemic  at 
the  beginning  of  the  last  cen¬ 
tury,  which  all  but  wiped  out 
the  tribe  and  caused  the 
Stonys  to  break  away  from  it. 
In  describing  this  fearful  epi¬ 
demic  to  me  just  two  months 
before  his  death,  he  said  that 
he  and  his  father  rode  through 
camp  after  camp,  along  the 
Upper  Missouri  River,  to  find 
all  of  their  occupants  piled 
into  decaying  heaps,  and  dogs 
feeding  on  their  bodies. 

The  chief  said  that  during 
this  terrible  scourge  all  the 
little  orphan  children  in  his 
camp  would  gather  at  sunset 
and  climb  to  the  top  of  a  cer¬ 
tain  hill  overlooking  the  camp. 
Here  they  would  sit  down  in  a 
circle  and  say  to  each  other: 
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3) 
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“Let  us  cry-.’ 

As  twilight  grew 
into  darkness,  they 
would  sit  and  weep  for 
an  hour  or  more,  while 
the  coyotes  yelped  and 
fought  over  the  bodies 
of  their  parents  a  few 
hundred  yards  below. 

The  Cree  tribe  is 
the  largest  in  western 
Canada,  and  it  is  said 
to  be  the  largest  north 
of  Mexico.  They  were 
originally  a  part  of  the 
Ojibway,  or  Chippewa, 
tribe.  They  migrated 
from  the  Montreal  dis¬ 
trict  about  three  hun¬ 
dred  years  ago  and 
settled  on  the  plains 
and  in  the  bush  dis¬ 
tricts  of  the  North 
Country.  The  Plains 
Crees  are  far  better 
specimens  than  the 
Bush  Crees.  Closely 
allied  with  them  are  the  Saulteaux — really  the  same  people  who  have  ac¬ 
quired  a  different  name  since  migrating  West,  and  a  different  accent.  The 
Crees  inhabit  every  province  west  of  Ontario,  including  British  Columbia 
and  the  Northwest  Territories,  and  it  is  the  only  tribe  in  the  West  which  has 
that  distinction.  Their  name  is  derived  from  the  word  “Cristeneaux,”  given 
to  them  by  the  early  French  voyageurs;  and  this  word  was  latterly  abbre¬ 
viated  to  “Cris,”  pronounced  in  French  “Cree.”  But  the  Crees  refer  to 
themselves  as  the  Nehiyowuk — “The  Exact-Speaking  People.”  The  Saul¬ 
teaux  are  so  called  because  they  once  resided  on  the  Saulte. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  practically  none  of  the  Plains  tribes  refer  to 
themselves  by  the  name  under  which  they  are  known  to  the  white  man.  The 
only  exception  I  know  to  this  rule  is  that  applying  to  the  three  Blackfoot 
tribes,  who  happened  to  be  named  by  their  head  chief. 

The  Cree  language  has  produced  three  words  that  have  attained  universal 
usage  in  the  white  man’s  language:  “moccasin,”  “squaw,”  and  “Eskimo.” 
Eskimo  comes  from  the  Cree  word  Iyeskimo — “Eaters  of  Raw  Flesh” — the 


THE  SWEAT  BATH 

The  framework  of  the  bath  is  made  of  limber  willow  sticks  over  which  are 
thrown  blankets  and  skins  anchored  by  heavy  stones.  In  a  hole,  in  the  center 
of  the  bath,  are  white-hot  stones  on  which  the  bather  splashes  cold  water  to  pro¬ 
duce  steam.  Periodically  he  drinks  cold  water  to  induce  perspiration.  In  the 
meantime,  the  bather  lashes  his  body  with  a  bundle  of  tightly  bound  straw. 
After  thirty  minutes  of  this,  he  runs  to  a  near-by  stream  and  plunges  into  the 
cold  water.  For  soap  the  Indian  uses  the  fine  mud  at  the  bottom  of  the  stream. 
A  twenty-minute  sunning  completes  the  semi-weekly  bath 
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cognomen  which  they  applied  to  these  residents  of  the  Far  North.  Squaw  is 
derived  from  the  Cree  word  Esquao,  their  term  for  woman,  which  means 
literally  translated  “the  lowest  of  beings.” 

It  might  be  mentioned  here  that  Eskimos  and  Indians  have  always  been 
enemies  of  each  other,  and  have  never  intermarried,  although  they  live  very 
close  to  each  other  in  the  North  Country,  and  meet  and  mingle  at  the  trading 
posts.  They  have  definite  lines  running  from  east  to  west,  south  of  which  no 
Eskimo  ever  trespasses,  and  north  of  which  no  Indian  ever  wanders. 

Some  will  wonder  why  the  above  Indian  wTords  mean  so  much  when 
translated  into  English.  That  arises  from  the  fact  that  the  Algonquin  lan¬ 
guages  are  agglutinative;  that  is,  words  meaning  whole  sentences  are  made 
by  taking  a  root  syllable  from  each  word  and  grouping  them  together  in  one 
short  word.  In  order  to  show  the  brevity  of  these  roots,  and  at  the  same 
time  show  why  hyphens  are  always  used  in  such  Indian  words  and  names,  I 
shall  give  here  the  longest  word  in  the  Blackfoot  language:  Ma-ta-pi-mat-o- 
kots-i-tu-tui-sup-i-ksix-is-tu-tu-kiu-ats-ests.  This  word  means  a  whole 
paragraph.  It  will  also  be  noticed  in  this  word  that  certain  letters  do  not 
occur  in  the  Blackfoot  language;  namely,  1,  b,  r,  d,  f,  j,  z,  or  hard  g.  It  is 
full  of  gutturals  and  very  staccato.  On  the  other  hand,  Sioux  contains  more 
of  these  consonant  letters  than  any  others,  and  it  is  full  of  ch’s  and  sh’s. 
This  is  not  an  Algonquin  characteristic,  however;  as  Chippewa  contains  all 
these  letters  except  “r”,  and  it  is  full  of  “bungs”  and  “zons.” 

The  Algonquin  tribes  in  the  Canadian  West  are  the  Blackfeet,  Bloods, 
Piegans,  Crees,  Saulteaux,  and  a  few  straggling  Chippewas  from  Ontario. 
The  Dakota,  or  Siouan,  tribes  are  the  Sioux,  Assiniboines,  and  Stonys.  The 
only  Athapascan  tribe  on  the  plains  is  the  Sarcee — the  home  of  this  big 
linguistic  stock  embraces  the  great  North  Country  up  to  the  Arctic  Circle. 

Crossing  the  Rocky  Mountains  into  British  Columbia — which  is  never 
referred  to  as  western  Canada,  but  as  “The  Coast” — we  come  upon  an 
entirely  different  set  of  Indians.  Their  customs,  traditions,  dress,  and 
physical  appearance  are  as  different  from  those  of  the  Plains  Indians  as 
black  and  white.  They  are  of  a  short,  stocky  build,  big-headed,  powerful 
about  the  shoulders,  and  short  of  leg.  Generations  in  the  canoe  have  not 
given  them  the  long,  sinewy  appearance  of  the  foot  and  horse  Indians  of  the 
prairies.  They  are  intelligent,  but  their  facial  features  are  not  so  strong  as 
those  of  the  Plains  tribes.  Many  of  the  tribes  bear  a  strong  resemblance  to 
the  Oriental.  They  belong  to  many  tribes  that  have  never  been  heard  of  by 
the  Plains  Indians;  and  they  represent  four  big  linguistic  stocks;  namely, 
the  Salish,  Kuawkiutl-Nootka,  Tsimshian,  and  Athapascan. 

Last  July  the  Plains  tribes  of  Alberta  were  brought  together  for  the  first 
time  in  nearly  fifty  years,  during  which  time  they  were  purposely  scattered 
over  widely  separated  reserves  to  insure  peace  and  safety  to  the  white  settlers. 
By  permission  of  the  Government  they  journeyed  to  Calgary  in  order  to 
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FLYING- 

IN-A-CIRCLE 


Sioux  brave,  now  living  on  the  Oak  Lake  Reserve  in  Manitoba,  came  from  Minnesota  after  the 
massacre  of  1862.  He  wears  on  his  chest  a  medal  bearing  the  profile  and  royal  bearings  of 
George  III,  who  ruled  Britain  at  the  time  of  the  American  Revolution.  This  medal  was  given 
to  his  great-grandfather,  Chief  Wahapasha,  by  George  III  for  services  rendered  to  the  Royalists 
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take  part  in  the  stampede — a  week’s  celebration  in  the  Canadian  Northwest. 

The  Indians  decided  that  while  they  were  all  together  once  again  they 
would  play  a  little  joke  on  the  white  man,  and  at  the  same  time  have  the  fun 
of  going  out  on  one  more  war  party  before  returning  to  their  lonely  reserves 
to  live  and  die  in  the  memories  of  the  past.  The  head  chiefs,  Running 
Rabbit,  Big  Plume,  Buffalo  Child  Long  Lance,  and  White  Head,  held  a 
council  in  Running  Rabbit’s  tepee,  in  which  elaborate  plans  for  the  retaking 
of  the  city  of  Calgary  from  the  white  man  were  drawn  up. 

On  the  following  day  they  lined  up  two  hundred  warriors,  many  of  whom 
carried  human  scalps  dangling  from  their  weapons,  and  led  them  galloping, 
yelling,  and  shooting  their  guns  into  the  air  against  the  seat  of  civic  govern¬ 
ment.  While  their  braves  careered  around  the  big  building  on  horseback, 
they  dashed  into  the  city  hall,  took  the  mayor  out  of  his  chair,  and  installed 
one  of  their  own  chiefs,  Running  Rabbit,  as  mayor  of  the  city  of  Calgary. 
They  bound  the  mayor  to  a  horse  and  took  him  to  the  center  of  the  public 
square,  and  there,  in  front  of  several  thousand  citizens,  they  formally  handed 
the  city  back  into  the  hands  of  the  white  man  and  initiated  Mayor  George 
Webster  as  an  honorary  chief  of  the  Alberta  tribes — with  the  Indian  name  of 
“  Chief  Crowfoot.”  The  mayor  reciprocated  by  making  Chief  Running  Rabbit 
mayor  of  Calgary  for  one  month.  The  mob  of  white  people  cheered  for 
fifteen  minutes — they  came  up  and  shook  our  hands  and  inquired  if  we  were 
happy — they  had  not  believed  that  Indians  were  sufficiently  humorous  or 

original  to  play  a  joke  like 
that.  Some  of  the  scenes  of 
this  affair  are  pictured  in  this 
number.  Chief  Running 
Rabbit  is  the  most  renowned 
chief,  warrior,  and  medicine 
man  left  alive  among  the 
Plains  tribes.  In  his  last 
battle  with  the  Crees  and 
Assiniboines  he  had  his  head 
split  open  from  between  the 
eyes  to  the  crown  of  his  head ; 
he  received  a  bullet  through 
his  chest  and  another|  that 
smashed  his  thigh,  but  he  is 
still  hale  and  hardy.  In  the 
big  Indian  massacre  on  the 
North  Saskatchewan  River 
in  1863,  he  was  responsible 
for  saving  the  lives  of  practi¬ 
cally  the  entire  tribe  of  Black- 
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ABDUCTING  THE  * 
MAYOR  OF  CALGARY 


An  incident  of  the  Calgary  Stampede  of  July,  1923.  Mayor  G.  H.  Webster  is  on  the 
horse  at  the  right.  Walking  Buffalo  of  the  Stony  tribe  on  the  horse  at  the  left,  and 
Chief  Running  Rabbit  in  the  center 


feet.  On  the  night  before  this  massacre  he  dreamed  of  the  defeat  which 
lay  before  the  Blackfeet,  Bloods,  Sarcees,  and  Piegans,  and  he  advised  the 
head  chief  to  turn  back.  The  chief  told  him  that  if  he  or  any  of  his  followers 
chose  to  turn  back,  they  had  might  as  well  go  home  and  “put  on  their  wives’ 
dresses.”  Running  Rabbit,  who  was  not  then  a  chief,  replied:  “I  am  not 
married,  but  I  will  go  home  and  put  on  a  woman’s  dress.” 

The  head  chief  continued  his  advance  with  a  scouting  party  of  three  hun¬ 
dred  braves,  but  the  majority  of  the  four  allied  tribes,  believing  in  Running 
Rabbit’s  “strong  medicine,”  turned  back  with  him.  On  that  same  day  the 
advance  party  ran  into  an  ambuscade,  about  “two  camps,”  or  forty  miles, 
north  of  the  present  city  of  Saskatoon,  and  were  practically  annihilated. 
From  that  time  on  Running  Rabbit’s  fame  as  a  medicine  man  spread  among 
all  tribes  of  the  plains,  and  he  subsequently  became  a  great  chief  and  medi¬ 
cine  man  whose  prowess  is  still  talked  of  daily  among  the  Prairie  tribes. 

Although  the  Indians  of  the  older  generation  who  were  here  before  the 
white  man  came  appreciate  some  of  the  better  things  that  civilization  has 
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brought,  they  cannot 
be  said  to  be  entirely 
pleased  with  the  new 
era.  They  fret  in  their 
stolid  way  under  the 
restrictions  which  now 
exist.  They  were 
rovers  of  the  wide, 
open  plains  until  a  few 
years  ago,  and  they  will 
never  learn  to  like  their 
present  mode  of  exist¬ 
ence — where  there  is 
no  game  to  hunt,  no 
adventure  in  sight,  no 
outlet  for  their  wan¬ 
dering  instincts. 

The  old  people 
spend  their  waning 
days  sitting  in  their 
tepees,  goingover  their 
deeds  of  yesteryear, 
reminiscing  back  into 
those  days  that  can 
never  be  again.  It  is  pathetic  to  listen  to  some  of  these  old  people,  quietly 
reviewing  their  plight. 

I  have  seen  old  Indians  walking  along  the  prairie  with  one  hand  over  their 
mouth,  singing  their  song  of  sadness:  “Enepoka,  where  are  all  our  old  men 
to-day;  where  are  all  our  warriors;  why  have  fences  come  over  our  hunting 
grounds?  Enepoka,  we  are  no  longer  men;  we  are  dying.” 

In  the  preceding  paragraphs  I  have  been  speaking  of  the  generation  that 
was  here  before  the  white  man  came.  The  younger  generation  is  groping 
between  the  old  and  the  new  way,  rather  dazed  sometimes,  but  trying  hard 
to  comprehend  things  as  they  are,  and  to  become  “civilized.”  The  older 
people  will  soon  die  off,  and  then,  without  the  haunting  background  of  the 
freedom  that  was,  the  younger  generation  will  perhaps  go  forward  more 
rapidly.  In  time,  they  should  become  useful  citizens  of  the  civilization  which 
will  envelop  and  absorb  them.  But  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  they  will  hold  on 
to  the  true  Indian  character  which  is  still  possessed  by  their  old  people,  and 
which  is  so  easily  lost,  once  an  Indian  has  mixed  with  the  lower  elements  of 
other  races. 

In  closing  this  article,  I  shall  quote  the  concluding  entreaty  of  all  Black- 
foot  speeches:  “Mokokit-ki-aekamimat!”  (Be  wise  and  persevere!) 
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VARIED  TYPES,  MEN,  WOMEN,  AND  CHILDREN 
PICTURED  FOR  THE  MENTOR  BY  J.  L.  HAWKINSON 


SPOTTED  EAGLE 

A  Stony  “brave,”  standing  in  front  of  the  oldest  buffalo  tepee  left  on  the  plains.  This  tepee 
was  made  in  1866  by  Spotted  Eagle’s  grandfather,  Black  Dog.  It  will  be  noticed  that  the 
tepee  is  barely  taller  than  the  man  standing  in  front  of  it.  This  small  type  of  tepee  was 
used  in  the  hunt  when  camps  had  to  be  broken  swiftly  and  moved  on  to  follow  the  fast  re¬ 
treat  of  the  bison.  It  is  made  of  skin 
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Pierre  Gregwa,  or  Shott  Nanna,  meaning  “Little  Shot.”  Pierre  has  a  great  sense  of  humor,  a  genial  disposition,  and  is  one  of 

the  most  popular  of  the  Kootenays 


CHIEF  RUNNING  RABBIT 


At-chis-tamakan,  head  chief  of  the  Blackfoot  tribe,  standing  with  the  long,  ornamental  staff  which  is  the  royal  insignia  of  his 
office.  It  was  presented  to  Chief  Crowfoot  by  Queen  Victoria  and  has  since  been  handed  down  from  head  chief  to  head  chief. 

Running  Rabbit  was  a  very  famous  warrior 
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KI-TSI-PO-NISTA  (Sun  Calf)— A  Blackfoot  Brave 
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CHIEF  WEASEL  CALF 

Uponista,  minor  chief  of  the  Blackfeet.  He  is  the  last  chief  living  who  signed  the  Treaty  of  1877,  which  brought  about  peace 
between  allied  tribes  of  Blackfeet,  Bloods,  Piegans,  and  Sarcees  and  their  enemies,  the  Crees,  Stonys,  Sioux,  and  Assiniboines. 
Chief  Weasel  Calf  was  one  of  the  most  famous  warriors  among  the  Blackfeet,  having  become  a  chief  at  a  very  early  age,  as  a 
result  of  obtaining  many  scalps  on  the  warpath.  The  other  signatories  of  the  treaty  were  much  older  men,  who  have  long  since 
died.  Weasel  Calf  still  has  two  wives.  Four  was  the  average  number  in  the  old  days.  He  is  a  minor  chief — having  refused 
to  accept  the  head  chieftainship,  owing  to  his  age,  eighty-nine  years 
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CAPTURE  OF  THE  MAYOR  OF  CALGARY 


An  incident  of  the  Calgary  Stampede,  July,  1923 — a  friendly  affair.  Chief  Buffalo  Child  Long  Lance  interpreting  the  speech  of 
Chief  Weasel  Calf  (on  horse  in  rear)  to  Mayor  Webster  (standing  next  to  Buffalo  Child  Long  Lance — En-ee-poka  In-us-twan). 
General  group,  left  to  right:  Guy  Weadick,  who  superintended  the  Calgary  Stampede;  Chief  Buffalo  Child  Long  Lance;  Mayor 
George  H.  Webster;  Chief  Back  Fat;  Chief  Weasel  Calf  (on  horse  in  rear) 


MAKING  THE  MAYOR  OF  CALGARY  AN  INDIAN  CHIEF 


The  crowning  incident  of  the  Calgary  Stampede.  Mayor  George  H.  Webster  kneeling  between  Chief  Buffalo  Child  Long  Lance 
(left)  and  Chief  Running  Rabbit  (right),  who  are  making  him  an  honorary  chief  of  the  Blackfeet.  They  gave  him  the  name 
of  Chief  Crowfoot,  the  famous  (deceased)  head  chief  of  the  Blackfeet,  who  brought  about  peace  on  the  plains  by  leading  the 
western  Indians  into  signing  the  Treaty  of  1877.  Mayor  Webster  then  made  Chief  Running  Rabbit  and  Chief  Buffalo  Child 

Long  Lance  honorary  mayors  of  Calgary  for  one  month 
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WHITE  CLOUD  AND  MRS.  WEASEL  CALF 


White  Cloud  (Munza-Ska),  Stony  tribe,  won  first  prize  as  the  oldest  inhabitant  of  Alberta,  his  age  being  ninety-eight.  He 
was  a  very  noted  warrior  previous  to  the  Treaty  of  1877.  Mrs.  Weasel  Calf,  Blackfoot,  is  one  of  the  two  wives  of  Chief 
Weasel  Calf  (Uponista).  She  is  head  woman  of  the  Blackfoot  Old  Women’s  Lodge,  and  is  one  of  the  few  Indian  women  credited 

with  having  the  powers  of  a  medicine  man 


A  WHITE  CHIEF  OF  THE  KOOTENAY  TRIBE 

Randolph  Bruce — one  of  the  big  land-owners  of  the  Kootenay  Valley— staunch  friend  of  his  Indian  neighbors,  being  made  a 
full  chief  of  the  Kootenay  tribe  by  Chief  Red  Sky  or,  in  Kootenay,  Ka-nu-tail-mi-jit 
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A  DISTINGUISHED  MEMBER  OF  THE  KOOTENAYS 


Lieutenant-Governor  Nichol  of  British  Columbia 


(kneeling)  being  made  a  member  of  the  Kootenaya. 
Chief  Louie  Arbel 


Kneeling  at  his  left  is 


A  PEACE  SMOKE 

Ceremony  at  the  election  of  Lieutenant-Governor  Nichol  to  Kootenay  membership 
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A  BLACKFOOT  BRAVE 

The  Canadian  Blackfoot  tribe  lives  on  a  reservation  forty-six  miles  long  and  ten  miles  wide,  near  Gleichen,  Alberta 
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A  BLACKFOOT  CHIEF 

The  Canadian  Blackfoot  tribe  number*  seven  hundred  and  is  called  the  Northern  Blackfoot  branch.  The  American  Blackfeet  in 

Montana,  are  the  same  people 
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MARGARET  ARBEL 

Daughter  of  Chief  Arbel  has  not  yet  been  given  an  Indian  name.  She  is  a  beautiful  young  girl,  but  exceedingly  shy  She  won 
the  first  prize  for  the  best-dressed  girl  at  the  big  celebration  during  the  opening  of  the  new  Banff-Windermere  Highway,  Alberta 
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INDIAN  GIRL  IN  GALA  RIDING  DRESS 

Indian  girls  ride  with  the  grace  and  ease  of  their  brothers 


IN  HIS  BEST  BIB  AND  TUCKER 

Mrs.  Emilio  Gravelle  and  baby  The  mother’s  Kootenay  name  is  Ka-ako-oupalth,  which  means  “Kill-fire” 
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TYPES  OF  CANADIAN  INDIAN  WOMEN 
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ANNIE  WHITE  CLOUD  (Kum-nuk-klu-aklut) 


BOTTLED  CONTENTMENT  IN  KOOTENAY 
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RED  BAND  (Koon-kansk-klack),  daughter  of  Jimmy  Red  Breast  (Kan-know-kanj 
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LITTLE  MISS  SPOTTED  EAGLE  (Wambida-Kneha-Kneha-Kneha),  Stony  tribe 
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A  CAVALCADE  OF  KOOTENAY  INDIANS 
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HE  LAST  OF  THE  * 
TOTEM  POLES  + 

BY  AUBREY  FULLERTON 


The  making  of  totem  poles  is  at  an  end; 
never  again  will  there  be  such  remarkable 
exhibits  as  were  once  displayed  along  the 
North  Pacific  coast  of  America. 

Two  hundred  years  ago  totem-pole  art  was 
in  full  flower  among  the  Haida,  Tlingit,  Kish- 
poot-wadda,  and  other  Indian  tribesof  north¬ 
ern  British  Columbia  and  Alaska.  Within 
half  that  time  the  craft 
was  still  pursued  in 
many  parts  of  the  coast 
country,  and  poles  were 
being  cut  in  the  origi¬ 
nal  styles  and  in  al¬ 
most  the  original^sizes. 

But  nowadays  Indian 
artists  carve  totemic 
designs  on  little  sticks 
of  wood  or  slate  at  so 
much  the  inch,  and 
count  themselves  lineal 
successors  to  the  artists 
who  long  ago  cut  great 
poles  thirty  or  forty 
feet  high. 

Happily,  some  of  the 
old  displays  remain, 
and,  despite  the  wear  of 
time,  the  havoc  of 
curio-hunting,  and  the 
increasing  modernism 
of  the  Indians  them¬ 
selves,  they  are  suffi¬ 
cient  to  show  what  the 
art  was  like  in  the  days 
of  its  ancient  greatness. 

Several  excellent  speci¬ 
mens  have  been  re¬ 
moved  to  public  parks  and  museums  in  Can¬ 
ada  and  the  United  States,  and  even  to 
England,  and  in  this  way  the  type  is  assured 
of  preservation;  but  in  British  Columbia  an 
embargo  on  the  export  of  poles  has  now  been 
proposed. 

Some  of  the  northern  Indians  who  have 
been  learning  the  white  man’s  civilization 
have  become  ashamed  of  their  once  treasured 
totem  poles,  and  in  a  number  of  cases  have 
cut  them  down.  Government  officials  are 
trying  to  protect  the  poles  still  remaining,  for 
history’s  sake  and  for  their  human  interest. 
But  the  same  restraint  from  another  angle 
is  itself  largely  responsible  for  the  first  de¬ 
cline  of  totemism.  For  years  the  American 


A  TOTEMIC  GRAVE  MEMORIAL 


and  Canadian  governments  have  discour¬ 
aged  the  native  rites  and  festivities  with 
which  totem-making  was  once  associated, 
and  Indian  Department  officers  and  mis¬ 
sionaries  have  used  their  influence  against 
the  cult  and  its  festal  excesses. 

The  poles  still  standing  are  weather-worn 
but  surprisingly  sound  and  solid,  and,  if  un¬ 
disturbed,  will  stand  a  long  time  yet.  The 
totem  artists  worked  on  fir  or  cedar  trees 
one  to  three  feet  in  diameter.  Their  usual 
subject  was  the  human  or  animal  face,  which 
appears  on  the  wooden  statuary,  as  still  seen 
at  places  like  Alert  Bay,  Kitwanga,  and 

Wrangell,  Alaska,  in  al¬ 
most  limitless  variety. 

There  was  good  rea¬ 
son  for  the  choice  of 
animal  subjects.  An¬ 
imalism  played  a  very 
large  part  in  the  In¬ 
dian’s  philosophy  and 
so  thoroughly  perme¬ 
ated  his  thought  that 
every  creature  of  the 
wild  had  a  mystical 
meaning  for  him  in  re¬ 
lation  to  his  own  life 
and  destiny. 

With  quite  as  much 
pride  of  race  as  that 
with  which  a  nobleman 
cuts  his  family  arms  in 
stone  or  prints  them 
on  his  stationery,  the 
North  Pacific  Indian 
carved  or  painted  the 
bear,  whale,  and  eagle 
on  his  household  uten¬ 
sils  and  hunting  gear. 
From  this  he  passed  to 
a  more  public  display 
of  the  family  heraldry, 
painting  its  symbols  on 
the  front  of  his  house  or  on  broad  planks, 
which  he  hung  over  the  doorway.  His  next 
step  was  to  carve  the  two  front  corner  posts 
of  the  house.  Finally  he  evolved  the  totem 
pole,  a  separate  unit  of  heraldic  art  and  social 
advertisement. 

The  totem  pole  served  more  than  one  pur¬ 
pose.  It  furnished  a  means  of  expression  for 
family  and  personal  pride,  but  it  was  also  a 
public  guide-post,  whereby  members  of  any 
one  animal  group  could  identify  and  locate 
their  kinsmen.  A  mystical  affinity  obtained 
between  all  those  holding  the  same  crest.  If  a 
member  of  the  Bear  crest  went  to  the  door  of 
a  house  occupied  by  another  Bear,  claiming 
kinship,  he  could  not  be  refused  admission. 
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OLD  BRITISH  COLUMBIAN  TOTEM  POLES 


Stories  of  local  doings  and  records  of 
Indian  wars  were  mingled  with  the  heraldry 
on  the  larger  poles.  A  particularly  ambitious 
householder  sometimes  had  his  own  figure 
carved.  For  such  pieces  as  these  the  totem 
owner  probably  suggested  the  designs,  but 
in  many  other  cases  the  carvers  were  thrown 
upon  their  own  responsibility  and  were  left 
to  work  out  by  themselves  the  particular 
effect  desired.  Thus  community  disasters, 
such  as  drownings  and  epidemics,  were  com¬ 
memorated  as  faithfully  as  the  valor  and 
heraldry  of  the  village  heroes. 

The  genius  of  the  totem  maker,  expressing 
itself  in  these  various  ways  and  forms,  had 
a  religious  as  well  as  an  artistic  side.  It 
produced  art-work  that  now  appears  to  be 
merely  freakish,  but  in  fact  there  was  phi¬ 
losophy  in  it.  The  theory  of  totemism  was 
that  all  created  things  were  related,  and  that 
mystic  beings  or  spirits  exercised  protection 
and  tutelage  over  man.  From  this  it  was  an 
easy  step  to  the  belief  that  each  clan  or  tribe 
had  its  own  particular  tutelaries.  One  of 
the  most  important  of  the  coast  tribes  was 
under  the  patron  care  of  the  finback  whale 
in  the  sea,  the  grizzly  bear  on  land,  and  the 
grouse  in  the  air;  another  chose  the  frog, 
the  raven,  and  the  starfish;  and  similarly  the 
bear,  eagle,  beaver,  heron,  halibut,  and  all 


the  rest  of  animal  kind  were  spiritualized  and 
totemized. 

In  the  application  of  the  theory  to  every¬ 
day  life  there  was  genuine  concern  about  the 
welfare  of  the  clan.  Out  of  it  grew  a  code  of 
social  obligations  and  an  elaborate  system 
of  relationships  among  fellow  clansmen  cor¬ 
responding  to  those  which  they  ascribed  to 
their  guardian  spirits  among  the.  birds, 
beasts,  and  fishes.  Kin-groups,  having  the 
same  spirit-patrons,  were  established,  but 
intermarriage  between  persons  of  the  same 
totem  kin  was  strictly  forbidden.  A  Bear 
could  marry  a  Whale,  or  an  Eagle  could 
marry  a  Frog,  but  never  could  two  Whales 
or  two  Eagles  mate. 

If  the  totem  cult  had  been  nothing  more 
than  this,  it  would  have  lived  longer;  but 
with  all  its  other  sides  it  had  also  a  sportive 
side,  which  finally  proved  its  undoing.  Pub¬ 
lic  feasting  and  riotous  ceremonials  accom¬ 
panied  the  raising  of  totem  poles.  The  ex¬ 
cesses  sometimes  involved  human  sacrifices. 

Totemism  was  practiced  in  Australia,  in  the 
South  Sea  Islands,  and  elsewhere,  but  the 
Indians  of  Alaska  and  British  Columbia  de¬ 
veloped  the  cult  to  its  highest  point.  In  pro- 
ducingthe  totem  pole  they  made  a  remarkable 
contribution  to  primitive  world  art.  Remnants 
of  their  cedar-tree  statuary  along  the  North 
Pacific  coast  still  tell  a  story  of  ancient  genius. 


ALASKAN  EXAMPLES  OF  TOTEMIC  ART 
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HOW  THE  SIOUX  Carts,  buggies,  and  even  automobiles  have  replaced  the  Indian  travail  of  frontier  days  on 
TRAVELS  the  prairies  of  the  Dakotas 


Photo  by  Roger  Daniels 


HE  FIERCE-FIGHTING  * 
SIOUX  TURNED  CHRISTIAN 

BY  ROGER  DANIELS 


“My  people  have  always  known  God.  Be¬ 
fore  ever  the  white  man  came  my  people 
were  a  reverent  people  and  worshiped  the 
Great  Spirit.  My  people  stretched  forth 
their  hands  in  praise  to  the  glory  of  the  hills 
and  the  magnificence  of  great  rivers.  As  the 
Maker  of  all  things  we  have  known  Him  and 
have  worshiped  Him  for  countless  years  be¬ 
fore  a  white  man  set  foot  on  our  lands.  We 
know  Him  now  as  a  personal  God.  The  God 
of  the  white  man  is  our  God.” 

Nearly  fifty  years  have  passed  since  the 
Battle  of  the  Little  Big  Horn,  when  Custer 
and  two  hundred  and  sixty-four  of  his  men 
were  annihilated.  That  fight  took  place  at 
the  junction  of  the  Big  Horn  and  Little  Big 
Horn  rivers  on  June  25,  1876. 

It  was  my  privilege  last  August  to  be  a 
guest  at  an  encampment  of  five  thousand  of 
the  Sioux,  which  marked  the  fifty-third  anni¬ 
versary  of  the  Niobrara  Convocation  of 
Christian  Sioux,  or  Dakotas,  as  they  call 
themselves.  The  word  Sioux  is  not  even  of 
their  language,  but  came  from  the  Chippewa 
and  French.  The  Chippewas  lived  on  the 
other  side  of  the  Mississippi  and  spoke  of  the 
Dakotas  as  the  Sioux,  meaning  “the  enemy.” 
Two  states  bear  their  name,  but  even  to-day 
it  seems  that  they  are  destined  to  remain 
“the  enemy.” 

The  words  of  the  opening  paragraph  are 


quoted  from  the  lips  of  Tipi 
Sapa,  hereditary  chief  of  the 
Dakotas,  who  has  been  a 
Christian  minister  for  many 
years.  The  quotation  is  not 
verbatim, but  covers  themean- 
ing  he  wished  to  convey.  He  is  now  known  as 
Rev.  Philip  Deloria  and  is  the  spiritual  leader 
of  his  people.  His  daughter  has  a  degree  from 
Columbia  University,  and  was  a  ranking 
member  of  her  class.  When  Tipi  Sapa  be¬ 
came  a  Christian  he  forsook  all  his  hereditary 
rights.  He  stepped  down  from  the  highest 
place  among  his  people  and  became  a  virtual 
outcast.  But  to-day  he  is  again  their  leader. 

The  Niobrara  Convocation  is  nominally 
under  the  charge  of  the  Episcopal  Bishop  of 
South  Dakota.  Actually  it  is  under  the 
direction  of  the  Indians  themselves.  From 
all  parts  of  the  Dakotas  and  from  the  Santee 
Reservation  in  Nebraska  they  have  trekked 
each  year  for  over  half  a  century  to  a  meet¬ 
ing  place  of  their  own  choosing,  to  worship 
God  in  their  own  tongue,  to  live  together  as 
they  did  in  the  Dakota  councils  of  old,  but 
to-day  it  is  a  Christian  council.  This  is  no 
show  put  on  for  tourists.  War  paint  and 
feathers  have  no  part  in  the  ceremonies.  The 
Dakotas  of  to-day  are  farmers  and  business 
men.  Many  of  them  still  cling  to  the  old- 
fashioned  prairie  schooner  as  a  mode  of  con¬ 
veyance,  but  others  of  them  come  to  the 
convocation  in  automobiles. 

The  encampment  last  year  was  on  the 
Cheyenne  River  Agency.  It  is  a  section  that 
has  known  blood.  The  surrounding  hills 
have  reverberated  to  volleys  of  cavalry  car- 
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bines.  Yet  here  was 
a  gathering  of  five 
thousand  Sioux  that 
for  reverence  and 
downright  Christian 
humility  could  not 
be  surpassed  by 
white  people. 

When  evening 
comes  at  the  Nio¬ 
brara  Convocation, 
and  the  smoke  curls 
up  from  a  thousand 
camp  fires,  the  Sioux 
gather  for  a  quiet 
hour  of  prayer.  They 
lift  up  their  eyes  to 
the  glory  of  the  hills; 
the  language  they 
speak  is  their  mother 
tongue.  For  genera¬ 
tions  the  Sioux  have 
prayed  at  the  time  of 
the  setting  sun,  they 
have  lifted  up  eyes 
and  hands  to  the 
glory  of  the  ever¬ 
lasting  hills.  Yet  in 
the  prayers  offered 
up  by  the  banks  of 
the  Moreau  River  a 
listener  would  catch 
two  words  now  and 
then  that  were  not  of 
the  Dakota  tongue. 
The  Sioux  had  noth¬ 
ing  to  take  their 
place,  and  it  was 
these  two  words  that 
seemed  to  recur  in 
every  prayer  that 
was  offered.  The 
words  were  “Jesus 
Christ.”  In  the  Da¬ 
kota  the  “e”  becomes 
“a”  and  the  “i”  has 
the  short  sound. 

Many  customs  of 
the  old  councils  have 
been  retained  in  this 
gathering  of  Chris¬ 
tian  Indians.  Among 
the  Sioux,  there  was 
an  order  of  heralds 
whose  duty  it  was  to 
call  the  hour  of  meet¬ 
ing,  and  to  spread 
news  of  announce-- 
ments  throughout 
the  camp.  The 


A  WITNESS  TO  “CUSTER’S  MASSACRE” 

Spotted  Rabbit,  a  Sioux  whaat  the  age  of  nineteen  rode 
unarmed  into  the  Custer  fight  in  an  attempt  to  take 
Custer  alive.  His  mission  had  nearly  succeeded  when  his 
horse  was  shot  from  under  him 


BOTH  FULL-BLOODED  INDIANS 

Miss  Deloria  (on  the  left)  is  the  daughter  of  a  Sioux 
chief  and  holds  a  Master  of  Arts  degree  from  Columbia 
University.  The  other  is  a  typical  Sioux  girl  who  has 
not  had  the  advantages  of  a  modern  education 


heralds  remain  to¬ 
day.  Probably  heralds 
sounded  the  call 
through  the  camp  of 
the  Sioux  the  night 
before  the  Custer 
massacre.  The  chief 
of  heralds  at  the 
Niobrara  Convoca¬ 
tion  is  Spotted  Rab¬ 
bit,  who,  as  a  young 
brave,  had  the 
honor  of  riding  un¬ 
armed  into  the  Bat¬ 
tle  of  the  Little  Big 
Horn  in  a  reckless 
attempt  to  take  Cus¬ 
ter  (“Yellow  Hair”) 
alive.  He  told  me 
that  he  had  reached 
Custer’s  side  when 
his  horse  was  shot 
from  under  him.'  A 
moment  later  he  saw 
Custer  die. 

During  the  past 
few  months  there 
has  been  consider- 
able  agitation 
throughout  the 
country  caused  by 
Commissioner 
Burke’s  decree  that 
the  Indian  dances 
must  cease.  Com¬ 
missioner  Burke  is 
head  of  the  Indian 
Bureau  and  comes 
from  Dakota.  The 
Indians  with  whom 
he  is  most  familiar 
are  the  Sioux.  It  is 
significant  that  the 
Christian  Sioux  are 
heartily  in  accord 
with  him.  One  woman 
brought  an  offering 
to  the  convocation 
that  had  been  raised 
by  dancers.  The 
committee  of  the 
convocation  refused 
the  offering. 

The  Indian  dances 
are  representative  of 
a  mode  of  living  that 
has  gone.  The  In¬ 
dian  farmer  and  busi- 
nessmanseesthat  the 
hope  of  his  race  lies 
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in  fitting  himself  to  the  conditions  that 
are  growing  up  about  him.  The  customs 
back  of  the  dances  have  in  many  instances 
been  lost.  Irregularities  have  crept  in. 
“The  Give  and  Take”  dance  of  the  Dakota 
Indians  is  nothing  more  than  a  type  of  pure 
chicanery,  according  to  statements  made  by 
several  educated  Indians.  They  say  that 
the  arguments  of  those  who  would  preserve 
the  symbolism  of  the  Indian  do  not  take 
into  consideration  the  fact  that  the  whole 
mode  of  living  of  the  Indian  has  been 
changed.  What  these  lovers  of  symbolism 
are  really  doing,  they  say,  is  attempting  to 
lead  the  Indian  forward  with  one  hand  and 
push  him  back  with  the  other.  An  Indian 
dance  in  “store  clothes”  would  hold  very  lit¬ 
tle  interest.  It  is  necessary  for  the  Indian  to 
get  into  his  regalia  of  paint  and  feathers. 
“And,”  say  these  civilized  Indians,  “if  these 
lovers  of  symbolism  would  have  these  dances 
preserved,  why  do  they  discriminate?  Why 
not  revive  the  war  and  scalp  dances  along 
with  the  others?  They  were  a  part  of  Indian 
tradition  and  symbolism.” 

One  of  the  outstanding  impressions  gained 
at  the  Niobrara  Convocation  was  the  alert 
attitude  of  the  people.  The  so-called  reversion 
to  type,  the  return  to  the  blanket,  was  no¬ 
where  in  evidence.  Here  was  a  splendid  group 
of  people  gathered  together  in  a  common 
cause.  They  were  renewing  friendships  made 
at  previous  encampments,  for  the  reserva¬ 
tions  on  which  they  live  are  many  miles 
apart.  A  contribution  of  five  thousand  dollars 
was  taken  up  for  missionary  work  in  other 
fields.  These  Indian  brothers  have  contrib¬ 


uted  to  relief  funds.  They  bought  Liberty 
bonds.  They  contributed  to  the  development 
of  South  Dakota  as  a  state.  They  are  send¬ 
ing  their  sons-  and  daughters  to  college. 

To  spend  a  week  among  the  Sioux  is  to 
learn  to  admire  them.  They  were  fierce 
fighters;  hi'story  is  proof  of  that.  Now  they 
are  riding  the  range  as  cowpunchers.  They 
are  farmers.  They  are  mechanics. 

At  the  Niobrara  Convocation  a  large  num¬ 
ber  of  the  men  present  were  young  men. 
Christianity  to  them  is  more  than  a,  Sunday 
religion.  It  is  an  ideal,  a  mode  of  life.  They 
fought  in  the  World  War.  They  are  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  American  Legion. 

“My  people  have  always  known  God,” 
said  Tipi  Sapa.  It  seemed  to  me  that  Tipi 
Sapa  knew  what  he  was  talking  about.  I 
have  been  to  all  sorts  of  churches,  but 
I  have  never  seen  a  more  reverent  assembly 
of  worshipers  than  the  prayer  circle  of  the 
Cheyenne  Reservation.  I  couldn’t  under¬ 
stand  what  was  being  said,  but  I  had  a  feel¬ 
ing  that  here  was  something  which  was  part 
of  our  own  religious  heritage,  and  that  these 
people  had  sounded  the  depths,  and  had  an 
understanding  of  the  significance  of  prayer 
that  was  fuller  than  that  of  many  of  their 
white  brothers. 

The  Sioux  has  always  been  a  seeker  of 
high  places.  The  camp  on  the  Moreau 
River  was  surrounded  by  buttes,  and  all  day 
long,  and  particularly  in  the  early  morning 
and  at  sunset,  I  saw  solitary  figures  outlined 
against  the  sky.  There  is  something  in  the 
Sioux  that  bids  him  go  to  the  highest  hill  he 
can  find  and  stand  there  alone. 


THEIR  * 
TOMAHAWKS 
BURIED  * 


More  than  two  thousand  Sioux  encamped  by  the  Moreau  River,  Cheyenne  Reservation,  South 
Dakota,  for  the  fifty-third  annual  meeting  of  the  Niobrara  Convocation,  in  August,  1923 
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LAH>  *  * 

THE  PAGAN 

BY  GEORGE  ROGERS 


I  did  not  choose  the  title.  It  came  un¬ 
sought  and,  once  put  down,  seemed  to  serve 
the  purpose.  I  found  it  in  our  own  Southwest. 

Klah  is  a  Navaho  medicine  man.  He  is 
one  of  the  chief  medicine  men  of  the  tribe. 
The  old  men  of  the  Navahos  respect  Klah’s 
judgment.  He  is  a  personage.  Klah  calls  his 
god  “Ya.”  Phonetically,  this  suggests  the 
name  of  the  God  of  the  Hebrews,  which 
would  be  written  Ya-weh  in  a  phonetic  tran¬ 
scription.  The  story  Klah  tells  of  the  origin 
of  the  Navahos  is  nearly  identical  with  the 
story  of  creation  as  it  appears  in  Genesis.  The 
Jew  has  looked  upon  himself  for  centuries  as 
the  chosen  among  God’s  people,  and,  curi¬ 
ously  enough,  the  Navahos’  name  for  them¬ 
selves  is  dine ,  which  means  “the  people.” 

Whether  or  not  the  story  Klah  tells  is  a 
myth,  it  is  a  very  good  story  and  worthy  to 
be  heard.  One  does  not  expect  to  find  a  story 
that  parallels  Genesis  coming  out  of  the 
New  Mexico  desert.  But  when  the  story  is 
laid  over  against  the  actual  geological  facts 
it  becomes  something  to  think  about.  There 
is  little  doubt  that  this  part  of  the  continent 
is  one  of  the  oldest  sections  of  the  world.  For 
several  years  it  has  been  the  haunt  of  the 


archaeologist.  I  talked  to  a  geologist  who 
had  a  collection  of  sea  shells  that  he  had  dug 
up  from  the  mesa,  at  an  elevation  of  7,000 
feet.  Side  by  side  with  prehistoric  ruins  are 
found  fossils  of  prehistoric  monsters.  Just 
across  the  border,  in  Colorado,  is  the  Mesa 
Verde  National  Park  with  its  Cliff  Palace, 
discovered  only  twenty-seven  years  ago. 
There  is  Pueblo  Bonita  near  Chaco  Canyon, 
New  Mexico,  which  is  a  still  more  recent 
discovery.  In  the  past  year  there  have  been 
notable  finds  that  seem  to  antedate  both  of 
these  ruins. 

So  when  Klah,  the  medicine  man,  stood 
beside  his  primitive  loom  and  told  the  story 
of  the  coming  of  the  Navahos,  paraphrasing 
the  Book  of  Genesis  both  in  word  and  action, 
it  was  not  hard  to  feel,  under  the  spell  of  his 
oratory,  that  it  might  have  been  here  that 
the  world  began. 

I  first  heard  of  Klah  through  a  trader.  The 
trading  posts  are  scattered  throughout  the 
reservation,  which  is  as  large  as  the  State  of 
Pennsylvania.  Strong  bars  hold  the  doors 
and  windows  at  night.  There  have  been 
murder  and  sudden  death  in  these  lonely 
places.  But  one  keeps  out  of  trouble  with 
little  difficulty  if  the  rules  of  the  road  are 
obeyed.  The  railroad  is  a  hundred  miles  away, 
so  once  locked  up  there  is  nothing  to  disturb 
the  sleep  of  the  trader  or  his  guests. 

It  was  in  one  of  these  trading  posts,  after 
an  evening  of  talk  about  Navaho  customs, 
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particularly  the  Ya-be-chi,  or  religious  cere¬ 
monies,  that  I  learned  of  Klah.  One  does  not 
often  hear  about  the  Ya-be-chi.  The  festi¬ 
vals  of  the  several  tribes  of  Pueblo  Indians 
are  catalogued  and  calendared.  Tourists 
flock  to  them  every  year,  artists  paint  them, 
in  Sante  Fe  a  museum  and  art  gallery  have 
been  built  up  around  them.  Just  at  present 
they  have  come  into  the  public  eye  through 
the  ultimatum  of  the  Indian  commissioner 
that  the  dances  must  cease.  Most  of  the 
dances  of  the  Southwest  are  nothing  more 
than  charades  set  to  music  and  interpreted 
by  steps  and  gestures,  and  comparatively 
modern:  the  Corn  Dance,  the  Snake  Dance 
of  the  Hopis,  the  Eagle  Dance,  the  burlesque 
Comanche  Dance,  the  semi-historical  dances. 

But  the  Ya-be-chi  is  hoary  with  age.  The 
ceremonial  of  the  sand  painting  is  related  to 
the  earliest  forms  of  pictorial  art,  and  follows 
the  word  pictures  which  were  carved  on  rocks 
and  pieces  of  bone.  The  pictures  have  been 
handed  down  from  generation  to  generation. 
The  medicine  men,  carrying  little  pouches 
of  colored  sand,  direct  the  making  of  the  pic¬ 
tures  on  the  floor  of  the  ceremonial  meeting 
place.  These  are  studied  and  memorized,  and 
are  then  obliterated. 

The  next  year  the  pic¬ 
tures  are  made,  care¬ 
fully  observed,  and 
again  obliterated. 

But  the  story  lives 
in  the  minds  of  all 
that  are  privileged 
to  see  these  highly 
revered  tableaux 
made  of  parti-colored 
sand. 

When  I  heard  from 
the  trader  that  Klah 
was  weaving  a  Ya- 
be-chi  rug,  telling  in 
dyed  wool  one  of  the 
stories  the  sand  pic¬ 
tures  tell,  I  wanted 
to  see  it.  When  I 
learned  that  Klah’s 
retreat  lay  in  a  hol¬ 
low  in  the  mesa  only 
a  short  distance 
away  I  wanted  to  go 
at  once.  But  the  sun 
had  set.  Day  was 
done.  The  Navaho 
is  a  nomad;  he  follows  wherever  his  sheep 
find  grazing.  But  he  travels  with  the  sun. 
If  his  destination  is  only  a  mile  away  when 
the  sun  sets  it  means  that  he  will  not  com¬ 
plete  the  journey  until  the  morrow.  With 


the  going  down  of  the  sun  he  makes  camp 
and  halts  for  the  night. 

We  were  on  our  way  early  the  next  morn¬ 
ing.  There  was  no  sign  of  any  habitation  on 
the  mesa  until  we  were  within  two  hundred 
feet  of  the  settlement.  The  ground  dipped 
suddenly,  and  there,  under  the  edge  of  a  pile 
of  weather-eroded  rocks,  was  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  Klah,  the  medicine  man.  It  seems 
as  if  the  land  itself  conjured  with  the  Navaho 
to  keep  his  dwelling  place  secluded.  One 
travels  mile  after  mile  through  the  reserva¬ 
tion  and  never  sees  a  tepee.  Yet  there  are 
more  than  thirty  thousand  Navahos.  They 
all  find  a  hollow  just  beyond  the  sight  of 
traveled  roads.  In  fact,  they  seem  to  know 
very  little  about  the  roads. 

It  was  well  for  me  that  Klah  and  the  trad¬ 
er  were  old  friends.  The  dogs  were  aware  of 
us  first.  The  Navaho  dog  brooks  no  intru¬ 
sion.  He  invariably  runs  to  type  and  in 
general  appearance  looks  like  a  mongrel 
Chow,  even  to  the  dark-colored  tongue.  But 
he  is  an  excellent  sheep  dog,  and  for  anything 
he  does  not  like  has  a  very  guttural,  business¬ 
like  growl,  one  of  the  kind  that  gives  evi¬ 
dence  of  having  a  bite  behind  it.  I  was  not 

sorry  when  Klah  ap¬ 
peared  and  called  off 
his  burly  guardians. 

There  was  quite  a 
group  about  the  hut, 
but  it  was  easy  to 
single  out  Klah.  The 
greetings  were  in 
Navaho,  and  the 
preliminary  talk  was 
long.  I  learned  later 
that  it  was  chiefly 
about  me.  My  whole 
history  was  gone 
over,  and  my  errand 
discussed.  Over  be¬ 
hind  the  rocks  there 
was  a  tepee,  as  well 
as  the  customary  ho- 
gan  of  the  medicine 
man.  The  women 
were  busy  preparing 
the  hide  of  a  newly 
killed  sheep,  whose 
carcass  hung  up  on 
poles  to  dry.  The 
children  were  play¬ 
ing  with  lambs. 

The  debate  over  the  white  intruder  and 
his  camera  finally  came  to  an  end.  None  of 
the  women,  save  one  old  grandmother  squaw, 
had  said  a  word.  It  was  evident  that  she 
was  opposed  to  any  pictures  being  taken, 
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particularly  a  picture  of  the  rug.  The  Nav- 
aho  women  are  skilled  weavers,  but  they  do 
not  touch  anything  that  pertains  to  a  Ya-be- 
chi  design. 

Even  after  I  set  up  the  camera  the  old 
woman  continued  to  rail,  but  she  capitulated 
finally  to  curiosity  as  to  the  workings  of  the 
device. 

It  was  not  until  a  dozen  pictures  had  been 
taken  that  Klah  began  his  story,  interpreting 
the  design  he  had  woven  into  the  rug,  a  de¬ 
sign  only  a  medicine  man  dares  to  weave.  I 
made  no  attempt  to  follow  him  accurately. 
The  trader  could  not,  and  several  times 
turned  to  me  to  say:  “He  is  talking  about 
things  that  he  says  happened  a  couple  of 
thousand  years  ago,  and  I  don’t  get  him  at 
all.  I  never  even  heard  some  of  the  words 
before.” 

Klah  is  a  great  actor.  Much  of  the  story 
was  accompanied  by  pantomime.  He  would 
point  to  the  ground  or  to  the  surrounding 
hills,  then  to  the  rug  and  the  designs  de¬ 
picted  thereon.  His  manner  would  have 
done  credit  to  Cicero  or  Booth. 

Before  ever  man  was,  said  Klah,  there  was 
the  great  god  Ya.  All  the  earth,  even  the 
hills,  were  void  and  covered  with  water. 
There  was  nothing  but  water  and  space. 
Then  Ya  put  forth  his  hand,  and  the  land 
came  up  out  of  the  water.  Again  Ya  put 
forth  his  hand,  and  the  sun  and  moon  and 


stars  were  made  to  appear  in  the  sky.  Out 
of  the  earth  came  all  life,  following  four 
great  roads.  Then  in  his  own  likeness  Ya 
created  man,  and  for  man  he  created  woman. 
These,  said  Klah,  were  the  first  people,  the 
Navahos.  Ya  caused  the  squash,  corn,  beans, 
and  tobacco  to  grow.  The  Navahos  lived 
then  in  a  place  like  a  great  garden  beside 
a  river  and  a  great  sea.  There  was  only  hap¬ 
piness  among  them  until  the  evil  spirit  came. 

Here  Klah  waxed  too  eloquent  for  the 
trader  to  follow,  and  much  of  the  story  was 
lost.  But  in  the  end  one  gathered  that  Ya 
triumphed  over  the  evil  spirit  and  caused 
him  to  be  cast  into  the  depths  beneath  the 
earth. 

It  was  just  after  this  that  the  water  dis¬ 
appeared.  Klah  told  of  no  account  of  a 
deluge  that  the  trader  was  able  to  interpret. 
The  Navahos  had  lived  beside  a  great  body 
of  water,  and  the  water  vanished.  There¬ 
after  they  dwelt  in  a  new  land  where  once 
there  had  been  the  sea.  They  became  keep¬ 
ers  of  flocks,  because  the  land  would  not 
grow  things  as  before.  But  Ya  was  still  their 
god,  and  they  were  still  Ya’s  people. 

Klah  pointed  first  to  the  sky,  making  a 
great  arc  with  his  arm,  and  then  traced  the 
border  of  the  rug.  Ya  had  caused  the  rain¬ 
bow  to  appear  in  the  sky  as  a  sign  between 
himself  and  his  people.  And  here  the  weaver 
ended  his  story. 


KLAH  AND  On  which  he  weaves  his  ceremonial  rug  at  periodical  intervals.  Into  this  rug  is  woven  the  story  of 

HIS  LOOM  Genesis.  The  black  and  white  design  across  the  top  is  Ya.  The  rainbow  runs  along  the  edge  of  the  rug 
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THE  ENCHANTED  A  flat-topped  rock  which  rises  to  a  great  height  out  of  a  sandy  plain  in  New  Mexico.  A 
MFC:  A  ot»  o  ladder-like  path  cut  in  the  side  of  this  huge  rock,  which  is  nearly  half  a  mile  long,  was  the  only 

MxtoA  means  of  reaching  the  city  that  in  prehistoric  times  occupied  the  top 


OLDEST  STREET 
AMERICA  * 

Y  FOSTER  WRIGHT 


The  oldest  street  in  the  New  World  still 
echoes  to  the  patter  of  feet  and  the  sounds 
of  daily  toil.  It  is  a  short  street  and  narrow, 
but  its  story  precedes  by  many  years  the 
history  of  the  settlement  of  our  country. 
Before  Europeans  explored  the  continent 
this  ancient  thoroughfare  was  the  scene  of 
commerce  and  social  meetings. 

Not  fifty  years  after  Columbus  discovered 
the  western  hemisphere,  a  Franciscan  monk, 
under  the  regime  of  Coronado,  first  heard  of 
the  “people  of  the  white  rock.”  The  sky 
city  of  the  Pueblos  remains  to-day  much  as 
Coronado  found  it. 

From  the  little  railroad  station  of  Laguna 
on  the  Santa  Fe  one  rides  to  it  for  fifteen 
miles  through  a  valley  of  sagebrush  and 
stunted  cedars.  The  surrounding  cliffs  are  as 
striking  in  their  formation  as  those  in  the 
Garden  of  the  Gods.  A  little  way  up  the 
valley  a  great  rock  nearly  half  a  mile  long 
rises  abruptly  from  the  plain— the  Enchanted 
Mesa.  In  ancient  times,  so  the  dwellers  in 
Acoma  say,  their  city  was  on  the  Enchanted 
Mesa’s  crown.  A  mighty  cataclysm  de¬ 
stroyed  the  single  trail  that  led  to  the  top. 
The  inhabitants  that  were  working  in  the 
town  on  the  day  of  the  disaster  starved  to 
death,  as  time  went  on  and  no  one  came  to 
relieve  them.  Those  that  were  in  the  fields 
or  were  tending  their  flocks  on  the  plain 


below  survived,  and  later  on  they  built  a 
new  city  on  another  rock  a  few  miles  to  the 
south.  This  second  city  is  the  Acoma  we 
know. 

The  Spanish  word  pueblo  means  “town.” 
The  Pueblo  Indians  are  so  called  because 
they  generally  live  in  large  communal  houses 
two  or  three  stories  high.  They  adopted  this 
form  of  dwelling  as  a  means  of  protection 
against  invaders.  Ancestors  of  the  tribes  that 
are  now  grouped  under  the  name  “Pueblos” 
constructed  the  houses,  cliff  dwellings,  and 
irrigation  ditches  that  are  found  in  New 
Mexico  and  Arizona.  These  tribes  were 
formerly  much  more  numerous  than  now. 
The  Spaniards  found  the  Pueblos  established 
in  well-built  towns,  and  practicing  the  art 
of  irrigation.  Fortresses,  too,  they  had  built, 
and  they  were  able  to  defend  themselves 
even  against  armored  Europeans.  The 
Pueblos  have  not  changed  very  greatly  their 
way  of  living.  Many  of  them  speak  Spanish 
and  have  Spanish  names.  For  three  cen¬ 
turies  and  more  Spanish  priests  have  minis¬ 
tered  to  their  spiritual  needs.  They  are 
skilled  in  cultivating  the  soil,  and  grow  good 
crops  of  corn,  cotton,  peaches,  and  apricots. 
Herds  of  horses,  donkeys,  cows,  and  sheep 
graze  on  the  scant  herbage  surrounding  the 
Pueblo  villages.  Their  corn  is  still  ground 
on  a  stone  mill  called  a  metate,  and  wheat  is 
threshed  by  first  driving  horses  or  donkeys 
over  the  straw  as  it  lies  on  the  ground. 
When  the  wind  blows,  the  farmer  and  his 
family  throw  the  grain  into  the  air,  and  the 
breeze  winnows  it  for  them.  After  it  is 
placed  in  baskets  they  pour  it  from  a  height 
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down  to  the  ground,  and  so  clean  it  and 
make  it  finally  ready  for  use. 

Life  goes  on  in  the  Acoma  of  to-day  much 
as  it  did  in  the  time  of  its  original  builders. 
The  pedestal  on  which  it  stands  is  a  great 
rock  rising  four  hundred  feet  in  the  air. 
In  places  one  goes  straight  up,  clinging  to 
niches  worn  by  time.  Of  late  years,  great  drifts 
of  sand  have  blown  against  the  side  of  the 
rock  where  the  path  is  hewn,  so  that  one 
climbs  nearly  half  of  the  way  over  a  mighty 
dune. 

To  the  primitive  man  the  massive  rock 
seemed  a  veritable  Gibraltar.  The  chroni¬ 
cles  of  Acoma  tell  of  the  defeat  of  fierce  bands 
of  marauders,  against  whom  many  of  the 
valley  “house”  Indians  were  powerless. 
Most  of  the  Pueblo  villages  of  the  Southwest 
are  built  of  mud  shaped  into  bricks  and  dried 
in  the  sun.  The  Acoma  houses  are  made  of 
rock  brought  up  from  the  plain  below,  and 
are  held  together  by  mud  mortar.  The  houses 
are  for  the  most  part  three  stories  high,  with 
an  outside  ladder  as  the  sole  means  of  access 
from  one  story  to  another.  A  light  colored 
earth  mixed  with  water  serves  as  whitewash, 
and  the  houses  are  kept  spotlessly  clean  in¬ 
side  and  out.  Both  men  and  women  wear 
white  to  a  much  greater  degree  than  the 
valley  Pueblos.  Shawls  of  the  Acoma 
women  are  often  white,  the  houses  are  white, 
the  top  of  the  cliff  gleams  white  in  the  daz¬ 


zling  sun.  The  women  spend  some  of  their 
time  making  pottery.  From  the  spring 
seeding  to  the  harvest  few  men  are  found  on 
the  cliff.  Farm  lands  are  often  several  miles 
from  the  city. 

It  is  evident  that  this  age-old  city  is  fast 
approaching  its  end.  The  present  popula¬ 
tion  is  given  as  six  hundred  in  the  census,  but 
this  includes  all  the  Acoma  Indians,  and 
many  born  in  the  community  have  settled 
elsewhere.  The  old  people  cling  to  the 
time-honored  customs,  and  are  content  with 
the  isolation  the  rock  affords.  But  they 
are  dying  off  and  the  old  traditions  are  dying 
with  them.  The  city  itself  remains  un¬ 
changed.  It  will  probably  stand  as  it  stands 
now  when  all  the  other  Pueblo  cities  have 
vanished.  It  does  not  seem  to  be  a  part  of 
the  New  World  at  all.  To  walk  down  its 
main  street  past  the  orderly  rows  of  houses  to 
the  well  and  find  there  a  woman  drawing 
water  in  an  earthern  jug  of  primitive  design 
carries  one  back  to  the  days  when  the  In¬ 
dians  were  the  sovereign  race  of  this  conti¬ 
nent.  The  woman  fills  the  vessel,  raises  it 
with  quick,  graceful  movements  to  her  head. 
She  smiles  as  she  passes  by.  It  all  seems  as 
old  as  Time  itself.  Yet  fifteen  miles  away 
an  express  train  is  speeding  across  the 
desert.  In  the  station  at  Laguna  the  agent 
has  fitted  up  a  radio  set,  and  the  news  of  the 
world  is  on  the  air. 


A  STREET  OLDER  Hundreds  of  years  before  the  white  man  set  foot  on  the  western  continent,  this  street  in 

THAN  HISTORY  4>  Acoma,  New  Mexico,  was  the  scene  of  commercial  activities  and  community  gatherings 
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THE  4"  Acoma  houses  are  made  of  stones  held  together  by  a  mud  mortar.  Most  of  the  houses  are  three 

T  a  rifiFR  stories  high.  For  centuries  without  number  figures  like  these  have  been  going  up  and  down 

L/UJUtK  primitive  ladders,  from  rock-hewn  street  to  rock-walled  rooms 
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DINNER  FROM  * 
THE  INDIANS  *  * 

BY  C.  A.  HERNDON 


Here  is  an  all-American  dinner.  The  main 
ingredient  of  every  dish  on  this  bill  of  fare 
originated  in  the  Americas  and  had  been 
won  from  the  wilds  by  Indians  before  white 
men  put  foot  on  the  continent. 

There  is  not  the  slightest  indication, 
according  to  Dr.  William  E.  Safford,  eco¬ 
nomic  botanist  of  the 
United  States  De¬ 
partment  of  Agricul¬ 
ture,  that  a  single 
cultivated  cereal, 
vegetable,  fruit,  or 
root  crop  of  the  Old 
World  had  come  to 
America  before  the 
time  of  the  dis¬ 
covery.  The  I n- 
dians  must  have  de¬ 
veloped  their  staple 
crops  from  various 
native  weeds. 

The  tomato  used 
in  making  the  first 
course  of  our  Indian 
dinner  originated  in 
South  America  from 
plants  of  the  same 
general  family  as  the 
deadly  nightshade. 

Several  varieties  of 
tomatoes  as  large 
and  smooth  as  those 
now  grown  were  in 
the  markets  of  Mex¬ 
ico  City  when  Cortez 


Sweet  potatoes  were  developed  from  a 
species  of  wild  morning  glories.  Their  vine 
blossoms  plainly  show  their  relation  to  the 
garden  morning  glory.  Squashes  and  pump¬ 
kins  were  insignificant  members  of  the  gourd 
family  until  cultivation  by  the  Indians  in¬ 
creased  their  size  and  quality. 

Succotash  is  included  in  the  all-American 
bill  of  fare  because  this  dish  was  the  inven¬ 
tion  of  American  aborigines.  The  corn  and 
beans  with  which  they  used  to  make  it  were 
food  staples  of  Indians  of  both  the  North 
and  South  American  continents. 

Both  lima  and 


MENU 
for  an 

ALL-AMERICAN  DINNER 

Tomato  Soup 
Fish 
Turkey 

Potatoes  Squash 

Sweet  Potatoes  Succotash 

Beans 
Corn  Bread 
Pineapple  Salad 
Tapioca  Pudding 
Pumpkin  Pie 
Chocolate 

Peanuts 


and  his  brave  followers  first  reached  there. 

For  the  meat  course,  there  is  turkey,  the 
one  domesticated  animal  which  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Indian  contributed  to  civilization.  Its 
very  name  illustrates  how  quickly  the  prod¬ 
ucts  of  the  New  World  were  adopted  in  the 
Old.  Mexico  was  probably  the  original 
home  of  the  turkey. 

The  ancestors  of  our  so-called  Irish  pota¬ 
toes  were  small,  bitter,  tuberous  weeds 
growing  wild  in  the  Andes.  But  at  the 
dawn  of  American  history,  potato-raising 
was  practiced  from  Chile  to  Colombia,  but 
not  in  Mexico  or  North  America.  The 
Spaniards  first  found  them  under  cultivation 
near  Quito,  Ecuador,  where  the  tubers  were 
dried  in  the  sun  and  made  into  flour  by  the 
natives. 


common  beans  were 
grown  on  the  ter¬ 
raced  fields  of  the 
irrigated  hillside 
farms  of  Peru  long 
before  the  conquest 
of  that  country  by 
the  Spaniards.  All 
the  fundamental  va¬ 
rieties  of  corn  in 
existence  to-day 
were  developed  from 
native  wild  grasses 
by  the  Indians.  The 
original  home  of  this 
greatest  of  American 
crops  is  believed  to 
have  been  Central 
America.  The  pine¬ 
apple  originated 
from  coarse,  prickly- 
leaved  plants  of 
semi-arid  regions  of 
Central  America. 

Tapioca  is  made 
from  the  cassava 
plant,  from  which 
Indians  of  the  West 
Indies  and  South  America  have  made  bread 
since  prehistoric  times. 

The  after-dinner  chocolate  is  a  drink  that 
was  in  common  use  in  Mexico  and  Guate¬ 
mala  when  the  Spaniards  first  reached  there. 
The  Spaniards  added  sweetening  and  im¬ 
proved  this  “Indian  nectar.”  Every  In¬ 
dian  tribe  had  its  tobacco,  and  several 
different  varieties  were  developed  by  the 
Indians  from  clammy,  ill-smelling  weeds  of 
a  narcotic  nature.  Aboriginals  found  a  wild 
vine  ripening  its  seed  underground,  and 
trained  it  until  it  produced  peanuts,  practi¬ 
cally  as  we  know  them.  Nearly  every  time 
we  sit  down  to  a  meal,  some  dish  on  the 
table  represents  long,  patient  research  by  the 
people  we  are  accustomed  to  think  of  as 
ignorant  barbarians  or  bloodthirsty  savages. 
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What  Had  He  Done? 

Why  did  she  recoil  with  fear?  It  was  only  a  basket  of  delicious 
fruit — from  her  lover. 

Yet  she  seized  it  feverishly.  And  there — at  the  bottom — 
was  the  thing  she  dreaded. 

She  clutched  it  and  flew  to  her  room — but  her  husband  was 
there.  On  she  fled — 

But  it  is  too  tense — too  vivid  and  human — to 
be  told  in  any  words  but  those  of 

FLAUBERT 

The  Qreatest  Novelist  in  the  World 

FLAUBERT  visited  strange  parts  of  Africa  and 
Europe — lived  in  them — studied  them — got  to 
know  them  intimately — so  that  he  could  picture 
their  best  and  worst  in  his  unforgettable  stories. 

From  barbaric  lives — cruel  and  hideous  in 
your  eyes  perhaps— to  the  simple  adventures  of 
two  poor  clerks  who  inherited  a 
great  fortune — Flaubert  is  master¬ 
ful  in  his  understanding. 

And  his  work  suffers  not  a  bit  in  transla¬ 
tion.  Each  word  of  his  is  too  valuable  to 
cut — too  precious  for  anyone  tcx  dare  to 
expurgate  it. 

The  Man  Who  Died 
For  His  Art 

Never  was  there  a  man  so  devoted  to 
art — a  man  whd  would  sacrifice  anything 
— everything — for  the  sake  of  putting  life 
—  wonderful  and  terrible,  passionate  and 
glorious — into  his  works. 

In  the  end  Flaubert  gave  even  his  life 
— gave  it  gladly  and  freely  for  the  sake  of 
his  novels. 

At  the  Lowest  Price 
Ever  Known 

In  all  the  history  of  publishing,  this  is 
the  lowest  price  ever  set  for  Flaubert’s 
complete  works — in  an  edition  you  will 
be  proud  to  own. 

Now — this  very  day — before  the  last 
of  this  edition  is  shipped  to  all  parts  of 
the  country  —  NOW  is  the  time  to  fill  out 
and  mail  the  coupon. 


The  Novel  that  Shocked  Paris 

Now  in  Every  Cultured  Home 

Paris  was  always  used  to  frankness.  But  when  the  young 
genius  Flaubert  produced,  after  seven  long  years  of  effort,  a 
novel  that  was  utterly  open — a  novel  that  revealed  a  woman’s 
soul  and  hid  nothing — there  was  turmoil  in  Paris. 

The  censors  were  shocked.  They  brought  suit  against  Flau¬ 
bert  and  tried  to  suppress  his  book  instantly. 

But  Flaubert’s  genius  and  power  were  too  great  to  be  checked. 
.  .  .  And  in  the  years  that  have  passed,  the  entire  world  has 
confirmed  the  verdict  of  the  court.  Today  that  book  is  in  every 
cultured  home. 

Hundreds  Will  Be  Too  Late 

This  is  the  only  English  translation  of  Flaubert’s  complete  works.  We 
have  secured  the  last  of  the  edition.  Only  a  few  hundred  copies  are 
left  —  and  each  morning’s  mail  brings  in  scores  of  prders  from  booklovers 
all  over  the  land  who  recognize  that  a  bargain  like  this  comes  only  once 
in  many  years. 

Don’t  be  one  of  the  hundreds  who  will  send  in  the  coupon  too  late  to 
receive  their  sets.  Mail  the  coupon  TODAY  1  It  won’t  cost  you  anything 
—  won’t  obligate  you  in  any  way. 


No  Money — Just  Send  Coupon 


Wm.  H.  Wise  &  Co.,  Publishers 

50  West  47th  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Without  obligation  on  my  part,  send  me — 
charges  prepaid — the  10  volume  set  of  Flau¬ 
bert’s  Complete  Works.  I  will  either  return 
them  within  ten  days  after  delivery  or  will 
send  you  $1.00  within  ten  days  and  $2.00  a 
month  for  seven  months.  (Only  $13.50  if  cash 
accompanies  approval  coupon.) 


Name- 


Address- 


‘v  I  city- 

Wm.  H.  Wise  &  Co.,  Publishers— 50  W.  47th  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y.  I 
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Broadway  around  the  world 


Compare  these  huge 
turbines  with  the  tiny 
lamp  used  by  surgeons 
to  examine  the  inside 
of  an  ear,  and  you  will 
realize  the  variety  of 
G-E  products.  Between 
these  extremes  are 
lamps,  motors,  genera¬ 
tors,  switch-boards  and 
other  equipment — all 
tools  by  which  elec¬ 
tricity  works  for  you. 


The  biggest  machines  built  by  the 
General  Electric  Company  are  steam 
turbine  generators  of  80,000  horse 
power,  used  in  great  power  houses. 

One  of  these  giants  could  generate 
enough  current  to  run  all  the  street 
cars  in  twelve  cities  as  large  as  Wil¬ 
mington  or  Spokane.  Ten  could  light 
a  street  as  bright  as  Broadway  run¬ 
ning  around  the  world. 


GENERAL  ELECTRIC 
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The  Famous  This  lamp  is  16X  inches  high;  the  shade,  13  inches  in  diameter.  The  base  is  cast 
TV/T avxT  1  atnn  in  medallium,  statuary  bronze  finish,  and  the  parchment  shade,  designed  as  a  unit 

iViary  r>lollUp  Ldinp  with  the  lamp,  is  in  tones  of  gray-gold-brown.  For  oil ,  gas  or  electricity. 


oJWay  We  Lend  \bu  This 
Exquisite  Lamp  ? 


Put  it  in  your  home — note  its  beauty  in  your  own  liv¬ 
ing  room.  Then,  if  you  like  it — the  cost  is  only  $5.90. 


TO  meet  the  need  for  an  attrac¬ 
tive,  medium-sized  table  lamp, 
the  Decorative  Arts  League  has 
made  possible  a  lamp  that  is  the  last 
word  in  beauty  and  utility,  yet  is 
still  within  reach  of  a  modest  purse. 

A  national  exhibition  was  held 
and  a  jury  of  distinguished  artists 
and  critics  selected  the  model  de¬ 
signed  by  Miss  Mary  Bishop  as  the 
one  unmistakably  supreme  for  its 
purpose.  At  a  cost  of  over  $2500  the 
Decorative  Arts  League  secured  this 
beautiful  model,  that  they  might  ofer 
reproductions  of  it  for  only  $ 5.90 .. 

The  League  is  able  to  sell  it  so 
reasonably  because  it  has  a  “corre¬ 
sponding  membership”  of  people  who 
are  interested  in  learning  about  ar¬ 
tistic  new  things  for  the  home,  and 
buying  them  at  remarkably  low  prices 
they  could  not  duplicate  elsewhere. 
Such  a  membership  costs  nothing  and 


involves  no  obligations  of  any  kind. 

We  Lend  You  the  Lamp — 

No  Money  in  Advance 

We  want  to  lend  you  this  beauti¬ 
ful  lamp  for  five  days.  All  you  have 
to  do  to  get  it  is  sign  and  mail 
the  coupon.  When  it  comes,  just 
give  the  postman  a  31  deposit  (plus 
postage)  and  the  lamp  can  decorate 
your  home  for  five  days. 

At  the  end  of  that  time, 
send  us  34.90  to  complete 
the  payment  and  the  lamp 
is  yours.  Or  send  it  back 
and  we  guarantee  to  refund 
your  dollar  deposit.  While 
you  have  it,  compare  it 
with  the  lamps  you  could 
get  for  the  same  price  in 
the  shops^or  even  higher 
prices 
ybu  can 


si  Then  decide  if 
afford  to  let 


such  an  extraordinary  bargain  slip 
by. 

Send  the  coupon  today.  It  en¬ 
titles  you  to  membership  in  the 
League  without  any  financial  obli¬ 
gation  whatever,  and  brings  you  the 
lamp  for  five  days’  examination. 
Mail  it  NOW.  Decorative  Arts 
League,  Dept.  53,  505  Fifth  Ave¬ 
nue,  New  York  City. 


Decorative  Arts  League,  Dept.  53 

505  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  City 
You  may  send  me  the  Mary  Bishop  Lamp.  WheD  it 
comes,  1  will  pay  the  postman  $1  deposit  (plus  postage) . 
If  1  am  not  delighted  with  it,  I  will  return  It  at  the  end 
of  5  days  and  you  agree  to  refund  my  deposit.  If  1  do 
not  return  It  then,  I  agree  to  send  you  the  S4.90  still  due 
on  the  purchase  price. 

Please  enter  my  name  as  a  corresponding  member  of 
the  League  with  the  understanding  that  it  entails  no 
obligation,  and  is  to  cost  me  nothing  either  now  or  later. 

Name _ 

Address _ 

City_ 

Oil _ 


.State. 


.  Gas_ 


.Electricity. 


(Please  check  the  kind  you  want) 
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THE  magnificent  U.  S.  Government 
ships  to  South  America  are  break" 
ing  all  records  for  popularity  because 
they  are  outstandingly  the  finest  and 
fastest  ships  sailing  to  the  wonderland 
below  the  equator.  Rio  de  Janeiro  is 
now  only  n  days  away. 

Munson  S.  S.  Line 

67  Wall  Street  New  York  City 

Local  Agents  in  Larger  Cities 
Managing  Operators  for 

UNITED  STATES  SHIPPING  BOARD 


Write  for  Free  Booklets 

Find  out  about  the  four  white  sister  ships, 
the  finest  and  fastest  on  the  route.  And 
they  sail  under  the  American  Flag!  Find 
out  about  the  pleasure  and  opportunities 
of  South  America.  Send  today  for  free 
illustrated  booklets  showing  actual  photo¬ 
graphs  of  interiors  of  the  ships  and  scenes 
in  South  America.  Send  in  the  informa¬ 
tion  blank  now.  You  cannot  afford  to 
miss  this  valuable  information. 


INFORMATION  BLANK 
To  U.  S.  Shipping  Board 
Information  Desk  3363  Washington, 


D.C. 


Please  send  without  obligation  the  U.  S.  Government 
literature  described  above.  I  am  considering  a  trip  to 
South  America  □,  to  Europe  □,  to  the  Orient  from  San 
Francisco  □,  to  the  Orient  from  Seattle  □. 


My  Name— 
Address  __ 


If  I  go  date  will  be  about __ 
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G.  P.  PUTNAM'S  SONS 
Dept.  1610,  i  West  45th  St.,  New  York 
Send  me  by  mail  without  cost  or  obligation  on  my 
part  the  folder  of  famous  scientists  and  the  illus¬ 
trated  booklet  describing  The  Outline  of  Science. 

Name . 

Street  and  No . 

City  and  State . 

Occupation . 


Here  are  eight  famous  scientists — -the 
discoverer  of  radium — the  inventor  of 
the  first  successful  airplane — the  man 
who  formulated  the  laws  of  heredity— 
the  discoverer  of  the  North  Pole — the 
most  famous  student  of  insect  life — 
the  discoverer  of  the  X-Ray — the 
founder  of  nerve-treatment  through 
psycho-analysis — the  discoverer  of 
vaccination .  How  many  of  them  do  you 
know?  What  do  you  know  of  their 
lives  and  accomplishments? 

They  are  but  a  iew  of  that  brilliant  company  of 
scientists  whose  miracles  are  described  in  The 
Outline  of  Science — that  fascinating  story  of  all 
scientific  achievement  since  the  beginning. 
Without  cost  or  obligation  to  you  we  will  be  glad 
to  mail  you  a  folder  telling  the  story  of  these  and 
other  famous  scientists  ana  also 

A  Profusely  Illustrated 
Booklet  FREE 

with  four  color  plates  and  over  thirty  other  illus¬ 
trations,  which  contains  full  information  about  this 
epoch-making  work.  Simply  send  the  coupon  be¬ 
low  for  the  booklet  and  folder  of  famous  scientists. 

G.  P.  PUTNAM’S  SONS 
Dept.  1610,  2  West  45th  St.,  New  York 


j/ow  many  of  these 
v  ^ famous  people 

Do  You  Know? 
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Is\our  English  a  Handicap? 
This  Test  Will  Tell  You 


Here  is  the  Test 

Check  the  form  you  believe  correct.  Then  compare  with  the  correct  answers  in  panel 

at  right. 

1.  Would  You  Write — 

Between  you  and  I 

nr 

Between  you  and  me 

I  did  it  already 

or 

I  have  done  it  already 

Who  shall  I  call 

or 

Whom  shall  I  call 

It’s  just  as  I  said 

or 

It's  just  like  I  said 

The  river  has  overflowed  its  banks  or 

The  river  has  overflown  its  banks 

I  would  like  to  go 

or 

I  should  like  to  go 

I  laid  down  to  rest 

or 

I  lay  down  to  rest 

Divide  it  among  the  three  or 

Divide  it  between  the  three 

The  wind  blows  cold 

or 

The  wind  blows  coldly 

You  will  find  only  one 

or 

You  will  only  find  one 

2.  How  Do  You  Say — 

evening 

ev-en-ing 

or 

eve-ning 

ascertain 

as-cer-tain 

or 

as-cer-tain 

hospitable 

hos-pi-ta-ble 

or 

hos- pit-able 

abdomen 

ab-do-men 

or 

ab-do-men 

mayoralty 

may-or-al-ty 

or 

may-or-al-ty 

amenable 

a-me-na-ble 

or 

a-men-able 

acclimate 

ac-cli-mate 

or 

ac-cli-mate 

profound 

beneficiary 

pro-found 

or 

pro-found 

ben-e-fi-shee-ary  or 

ben-e-fish-a-ry 

culinary 

cul-i-na-ry 

•  or 

cu-li-na-ry 

3.  Do  You  Spell  It — 

Bupercede  or 

supersede 

repetition 

or 

repitition 

receive  or 

recieve 

separate 

or 

seperate 

repreive  or 

reprieve 

acomodate 

or 

accommodate 

donkeys  or 

don  kies 

traffleing 

or 

trafficking 

factories  or 

factorys 

acsesible 

or 

accessible 

THOUSANDS  of  persons  make 
little  mistakes  in  their  everyday 
English  and  don’t  know  it.  As 
a  result  of  thousands  of  tests, 
Sherwin  Cody  found  that  the 
average,  person  is  61%  efficient  in  the 
vital  points  of  English.  In  a  five-minute 
conversation,  or  in  an  average  one-page 
letter,  from  five  to  fifty  errors  will  appear. 
It  is  surprising  how  many  experienced 
stenographers  fail  in  spelling  such  common 
words  as  “business,”  “abbreviate,”  etc. 
It  is  astonishing  how  many  business  men 
use  “who”  for  “whom”  and  mispronounce 
the  simplest  words.  Few  persons  know 
whether  to  use  one  or  two  “c’s”  or  “m’s”  or 
“r’s,”  whether  to  spell  words  with  “ie”  or 
“ei,”  and  when  to  use  commas  in  order  to 
make  their  meaning  absolutely  clear.  Make 
the  test  shown  below,  now.  See  where 
you  stand  on  these  30  simple  questions. 

New  Invention  Improves  Your 
English  in  15  Minutes  a  Day 

Mr.  Cody  has  specialized  in  English 
for  the  past  twenty  years.  His  wonderful 
self-correcting  device  is  simple,  fasci¬ 
nating,  time-saving,  and  incomparably 
efficient.  _  You  can  write  the  answers  to 
50  questions  in  15  minutes  and  correct 
your  work  in  5  minutes  more.  You  waste 
no  time  in  going  over  the  things  you  know. 
Your  efforts  are  automatically  concen¬ 
trated  on  the  mistakes  you  are  in  the 
habit  of  making,  and  through  constantly 
being  shown  the  right  way- you  soon  ac¬ 
quire  the  correct  habit  in  place  of  the 


incorrect  habit.  There  is  no  tedious 
copying.  There  is  no  heart-breaking 
drudgery. 

FREE— Book  on  English 

A  polished  and  effective  command  of 
the  English  language  not  only  denotes 
education,  but  it  wins  friends  and  im¬ 
presses  favorably  those  with  whom  you 
come  in  contact.  Many  men  and  women 
spend  years  in  high  school  and  years  in 
college  largely  to  get  the  key  to  social  and 
business  success.  And  now  a  really  ef¬ 
ficient  system  of  acquiring  an  unusual 
command  of  English  is  offered  to  you. 
Spare-time  study — 15  minutes  a  day — in 
your  own  home  wall  give  you  power  of 
language  that  will  be  worth  more  than 
you  can  realize. 

Write  for  this  new  free  book,  “How  to 
Speak  and  Write  Masterly  English.” 
Merely  mail  the  coupon  or  a  letter,  or 
even  a  postal  card.  You  can  never 
reach  your  greatest  possibilities  until 
you  use  correct  English.  Write  ^ 
to-day  for  the  free  booklet  that  V 
tells  about  Mr.  Cody’s  simple  / 
invention. 

Mail  this  coupon  or  * 

postal  AT  ONCE.  S 

SHERWIN  CODY  Jr 
SCHOOL  OF  / 

ENGLISH  > 

793  Searle  Bldg.  f 
Rochester,  ^ 

N.  Y.  7 
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ANSWERS 

1. 

Between  you  and  me 
I  have  done  it  already 
Whom  shall  I  call 
It’s  just  as  I  said 
The  river  has  overflowed 
its  banks 

T  should  like  to  go 
I  lay  down  to  rest 
Divide  it  among  the  three 
The  wind  blows  cold 
You  will  find  only  one 

2. 

eve-ning 

as-cer-tain 

hos-pi-ta-ble 

ab-do-men 

may-or-al-ty 

a-me-na-ble 

ac-cll-mate 

pro-found 

ben-e-fish-a-ry 

cu-li-na-ry 


supersede 

receive 

reprieve 

donkeys 

factories 

repetition 

separate 

accommodate 

traffl  eking 

accessible 


f  Sherwin 
Cody  School 
^  of  English 

793  Searle  Bldg. 
*  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

^7  Please  send  me  at  once 
your  Free  Book.  "How 
r  to  Speak  and  Write  Mas¬ 
terly  English." 


Name . 


Address.. 


State . 
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Dr.  Lyman  Abbott 

FREE — The  book  that  plans  your 
reading  for  every  day  of  the  year 


THIS  remarkable  volume  has  rightly  been 
called  the  key  to  the  world’s  great  literature. 
It  provides  the  busy  man  or  woman  with  a 
simple  plan  for  becoming  familiar  with  those 
masterpieces  which  are  essential  to  every  culti¬ 
vated  person’s  reading. 

No  one,  of  course,  can  read  all  the  worth¬ 
while  books  in  the  world.  But  there  are  certain 
essentials  of  literature  of  which  no  one  would 
care  to  confess  ignorance.  What  are  these 
essentials  and  how  can  they  be  covered  in 
limited  time? 

It  is  these  questions  that  The  Daily  Reading 
Guide  answers.  It  not  only  tells  you  ivhat  to 
read,  but  it  schedules  your  reading  for  every 
day  of  the  year. 

Only  20  Minutes  a  Day 

Perhaps  the  most  remarkable  feature  of  this 
plan  is  that  it  requires  but  twenty  minutes  a 
day.  In  this  short  period  of  daily  reading  you 
cover  the  best  in  literature;  the  outstanding 
masterpieces  of  fiction,  of  drama,  of  poetry,  of 
humor.  Famous  selections  of  biography  and 
autobiography  furnish  an  inspiring  insight  into 
the  lives  and  personalities  of  great  men  and 
women;  other  selections  afford  fascinating 
glimpses  of  history.  Here,  in  short,  is  the  out¬ 
line  of  a  liberal  education. 

Moreover,  each  day’s  reading  is  so  planned 
as  to  be  of  timely  interest.  For  example,  on 
April  6th,  the  anniversary  of  Peary’s  discovery 
of  the  North  Pole,  you  are  referred  to  his  won¬ 
derfully  interesting  story  of  the  last  dash  to 


the  Pole.  Or,  on  August  5th,  De  Maupassant’s 
birthday,  you  read  two  of  his  finest  short  stories. 
“The  Piece  of  String,”  and  “The  Necklace.” 

By  following  this  simple  plan,  it  is  amazing  to  find  how 
quickly  your  knowledge  increases;  how  easily  you  accomp¬ 
lish  the  reading  you  have  always  wanted  to  do,  covering 
such  masters  as  Addison,  Balzac,  Barrie,  Boccaccio,  Robert 
Browning,  Robert  Burns,  Byron,  Carlyle,  Conrad,  De 
Quincy,  Dickens,  Emerson,  Galsworthy,  Washington  Irv¬ 
ing,  Keats,  Lamb,  Macaulay,  Thackeray,  and  hundreds  of 
others. 

May  We  Send  You  The  Daily 
Reading  Guide  FREE? 

In  the  interest  of  worthwhile  reading,  the  publishers  of 
The  Daily  Reading  Guide  are  distributing  a  limited  num¬ 
ber  of  copies  without  charge  except  for  the  small  sum  of 
25c.  to  pay  the  handling  and  shipping  charges. 

The  Daily  Reading  Guide  contains  nearly  200  pages. 
In  addition  to  the  daily  outline  of  reading  covering  a  full 
year,  it  includes  helpful  introductory  articles  on  reading 
by  Dr.  Lyman  Abbott,  John  Macy,  Richard  Le  Gallienne, 
and  Asa  Don  Dickinson.  The  volume  is  attractively  bound 
in  rich  blue  cloth,  ornamented  in  gold. 

As  the  number  of  copies  of  The  Daily  Reading  Guide 
available  for  distribution  under  this  unusual  offer  is 
necessarily  limited,  it  is  essential  to  mail  the  coupon  at 
once.  Address: 

NELSON  DOUBLEDAY,  Inc. 

Garden  City  Dept.  Y-133  New  York 

Nelson  Doubleday,  Inc., 

I  Dept.  Y-133,  Garden  City,  N.  Y. 

J  Gentlemen:  Please  send  me,  entirely 
1  tlon,  the  Dally  Reading  Guide,  which  o 

I  course  of  twenty  minutes  each  day  of  the  year  on  the  ■ 

I  greatest  works  of  the  world's  most  eminent  authors.  I  ■ 
enclose  25c.  to  pay  for  the  handling  and  shipping 
charges.  There  is  to  be  no  further  payment  of  any  kind.  ^ 

|  Name  .  | 


without  obliga-  . 
tline9  a  reading 


I 

_ I 

TO 


Address  . 

City .  State 
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THE  MENTOR 


What  I  Think  of 
Pelmanism 


By  Judge  Ben  B.  Lindsey 


PELMANISM  is  a  big,  vital,  sig¬ 
nificant  contribution  to  the  men¬ 
tal  life  of  America.  I  have  the 
deep  conviction  that  it  is  going  to  strike 
at  the  very  roots  of  individual  failure,  for 
I  see  in  it  a  new  power,  a  great  driving 
force. 

I  first  heard  of  Pelmanism  while  in 
England  on  war  work.  Sooner  or  later 
almost  every  conversation  touched  on  it, 
for  the  movement  seemed  to  have  the 
sweep  of  a  religious  conviction.  Men 
and  women  of  every  class  and  circum¬ 
stance  were  acclaiming  it  as  a  new  depar¬ 
ture  in  mental  training  that  gave  promise 
of  ending  that  preventable  inefficiency 
which  acts  as  a  brake  on  human  progress. 
Even  in  France  1  did  not  escape  the  word, 
for  thousands  of  officers  and  men  were 
Pelmaniziny  in  order  to  fit  themselves  for 
return  to  civil  life. 

When  I  learn  that  Pelmanism  had 
been  brought  to  America  by  Americans 
for  Americans,  I  was  among  the  first  to 
enroll.  My  reasons  were  two:  first, 
because  I  have  always  felt  that  every 
mind  needed  regular,  systematic,  and 
scientific  exercise,  and,  secondly,  because 
I  wanted  to  find  out  if  Pelmanism  was 
the  thing  that  I  could  recommend  to'  the 
hundreds  who  continually  ask  my  advice 
in  relation  to  their  lives,  problems,  and 
ambitions. 

Failure  is  a  sad  word  in  any  language, 
but  it  is  peculiarly  tragic  here  in  America, 
where  institutions  and  resources  join  to 
put  success  within  the  reach  of  every 
individual.  In  the  twenty  years  that  I 
have  sat  on  the  bench  of  the  Juvenile 
Court  of  Denver,  almost  every  variety  of 
human  failure  has  passed  before  me  in 
melancholy  procession.  By  failure  I  do 
not  mean  the  merely  criminal  mistakes  of 
the  individual,  but  the  faults  of  training 
that  keep  a  life  from  full  development 
and  complete  expression. 


Pelmanism  the  Answer 

If  I  were  asked  to  set  down  the  principal 
cause  to  the  average  failure,  I  would  have 
to  put  the  blame  at  the  door  of  our 
educational  system.  It  is  there  that 
trouble  begins — trouble  that  only  the 
gifted  and  most  fortunate  are  strong 
enough  to  overcome  in  later  life. 

What  wonder  that  our  boys  and  girls 
come  forth  into  the  world  with  something 
less  tham  firm  purpose,  full  confidence 
and  leaping  courage?  What  wonder  that 
mind  wandering  and  wool  gathering  are 
common,  and  that  so  many  individuals 
are  shackled  by  indecisions,  doubts,  and 
fears? 

It  is  to  these  needs  and  these  lacks 
that  Pelmanism  comes  as  an  answer. 
The  “twelve  little  gray  books”  are  a 
remarkable  achievement.  Not  only  do 
they  contain  the  discoveries  that  science 
knows  about  the  mind  and  its  working, 
but  the  treatment  is  so  simple  that  the 
truths  may  be  grasped  by  anyone  of 
average  education. 


In  plain  -words,  what  Pelmanism 
has  done  is  to  take  psychology  out 
of  the  college  and  put  it  into  harness 
for  the  day’s  work.  It  lifts  great, 
helpful  truths  out  of  the  back  water 
and  plants  them  in  the  living 
stream. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  Pelmanism  ought 
to  be  the  beginning  of  education  instead  of 
a  remedy  for  its  faults.  First  of  all,  it 
teaches  the  science  of  self-realization;  it 
makes  the  student  discover  himself;  it 
acquaints  him  with  his  sleeping  powers 
and  shows  him  how  to  develop  them. 
The  method  is  exercise,  not  of  the  hap¬ 
hazard  sort,  but  a  steady,  increasing 
kind  that  brings  each  hidden  power  to 
full  strength  without  strain  or  break. 


Pelmanism’s  Large  Returns 

The  human  mind  is  not  an  automatic 
device.  It  will  not  “take  care  of  itself.” 
Will-power,  originality,  decision,  resource¬ 
fulness,  imagination,  initiative,  courage — 
these  things  are  not  gifts  but  results. 
Every  one  of  these  qualities  can  be  de¬ 
veloped  by  effort  just  as  muscles  can  be 
developed  by  exercise.  I  do  not  mean  by 
this  that  the  individual  can  add  to  the 
brains  that  God  gave  him,  but  he  can 
learn  to  make  use  of  the  brains  that  he  has 
instead  of  letting  them  fall  into  flabbiness 
through  disuse. 

Other  methods  and  systems  that  I 
have  examined,  while  realizing  the  value 
of  mental  exercise,  have  made  the  mis¬ 
take  of  limiting  their  efforts  to  the 
development  of  some  single  sense.  What 
Pelmanism  does  is  to  consider  the  mind 
as  a  whole  and  treat  it  as  a  whole.  It 
goes  in  for  mental  team  play,  training  the 
mind  as  a  unity. 

Its  big  value,  however,  is  the  instruc¬ 
tional  note.  Each  lesson  is  accompanied 
by  a  work  sheet  that  is  really  a  progress 
sheet.  The  student  goes  forward  under 
a  teacher  in  the  sense  that  he  is  followed 
through  from  first  to  last,  helped,  guided, 
and  encouraged  at  every  turn  by  con¬ 
scientious  experts. 

Pelmanism  is  no  miracle.  It  calls  for 
application.  But  I  know  of  nothing  that 
pays'  larger  returns  on  an  investment  of 
one’s  spare  time  from  day  to  day. 

( Signed )  Ben  B.  Lindsey. 

Note:  As  Judge  Lindsey  has  pointed 
out,  Pelmanism  is  neither  an  experiment 
nor  a  theory.  For  almost  a  quarter  of  a 
century  it  has  been  showing  men  and 
women  how  to  lead  happy,  successful, 
well-rounded  fives.  650,000  Pelmanists  in 


JUDGE  BEN  B.  LINDSEY 

Judge  Ben  B.  Lindsey  is  known  throughout 
the  whole  modern  world  for  his  work  in  the 
Juvenile  Court  of  Denver.  Years  ago  his  vision 
and  courage  lifted  children  out  of  the  cruelties 
and  stupidities  of  the  criminal  law,  and  forced 
society  to  recognize  its  duties  and  responsi-* 
bilities  in  connection  with  the  “citizens  of 
to-morrow.” 


every  country  on  the  globe  are  the 
guarantee  of  what  Pelman  training  can 
do  for  you. 

No  matter  what  your  owm  particular 
difficulties  are — poor  memory,  mind 
wandering,  indecision,  timidity,  nervous¬ 
ness,  or  lack  of  personality — Pelmanism 
will  show  you  the  way  to  correct  and 
overcome  them.  And  on  the  positive 
side,  it  will  uncover  and  develop  qualities 
which  you  never  dreamed  existed  in  you. 
It  will  be  of  direct,  tangible  value  to  you 
in  your  business  and  social  fife.  In  the 
files  at  the  Pelman  Institute  of  America 
are  hundreds  of  letters  from  successful 
Pelmanists  telling  how  they  doubled, 
trebled  and  even  quadrupled  their  sal¬ 
aries,  thanks  to  Pelman  training. 


How  to  Become  a  Pelmanist 

“Scientific  Mind  Training”  is  the  name 
of  the  absorbingly  interesting  booklet 
which  tells  about  Pelmanism  in  detail. 
It  is  fascinating  in  itself  with  its  wealth 
of  original  thought  and  clear  observation. 
"Scientific  Mind  Training”  makes  an 
interesting  addition  to  your  library. 

Your  copy  is  waiting  for  you.  It  is 
absolutely  free.  Simply  fill  out  the 
coupon  and  mail  it  to-day.  It  costs  you 
nothing,  it  obligates  you  to  nothing,  but 
it  is  absolutely  sure  to  show  you  the  way 
to  success  and  happiness.  Don’t  put  it 
off  and  then  forget  about  it.  Don’t  miss 
a  big  opportunity.  MAIL  THE  COU¬ 
PON  NOW. 


THE  PELMAN  INSTITUTE 
OF  AMERICA 

Suite  613,  2575  Broadway,  N.  Y.  City. 


r* 


PELMAN  INSTITUTE  OF  AMERICA 
Suite  613,  2575  Broadway,  New  York. 


Please  send  me  without  obligation  your  free  booklet,  “Scientific  Mind  Training.' 


Name, 


Address. 
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USE  YOUR  SPARE  T  IME — if  only  a  few  minutes  a  day — acquiring  valuable  information  to  know 
the  world  in  which  you  live.  Don’t  guess — know  the  facts!  Knowledge  of  facts  means  time  saved  and 
mistakes  avoided.  Facts  are  the  keynote  of  every  truly  successful  career — wisdom  in  a  large  sense  is 
founded  upon  facts]  The  habitual  use  of  Nelson’s  means  a  broadened  mind — wider  and  deeper  knowledge 
upon  every  subject  investigated — skill  in  discriminating  between  facts  and  theories — the  development  and 
strengthening  of  a  logical  mind  which  enables  you  to  grasp  larger  things  in  life!  In  all  your  daily  under¬ 
takings,  check  up  your  facts  with  Nelson’s.  “BE  SURE  YOU  ARE  RIGHT— THEN  GO  AHEAD!” 


Free  Educational  Reading  Courses 


Nelson’s  Reading  and  Study  Courses  in  CIVICS  AND  LAW,  CIVICS  AND 
POLITICS,  LAW  AND  PROCEDURE,  UNITED  STATES  HISTORY, 
BUSINESS  ECONOMICS,  NATURE  STUDY,  AGRICULTURE  AND 
HOME  ECONOMICS  are  declared  by  educational  authorities  to  be  equal  to  a 
college  course  and  training  in  each  of  these  departments. 

Nelson’s  Free  Research  Bureau 


FOR  SCIENTIFIC  REPORTS  AND  SPECIAL  INFORMATION  AND 
CORRESPONDENCE.  Every  purchaser  of  Nelson’s  is  entitled  to  free  member¬ 
ship  in  this  Bureau.  If  at  any  time  you  are  in  doubt  on  any  subject,  old  or  new, 
write  to  this  Bureau  with  the  positive  assurance  that  you  will  promptly  receive 
the  latest  obtainable  and  most  dependable  information. 
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ENCYCLOPAEDIA 1 

GResearch  Bureau  for  Special  Information 


NELSON’S  PERPETUAL  LOOSE-LEAF  ENCYCLOPAEDIA — the  Great  American  Reference  Work — is  published  by  one  of 
the  oldest  and  largest  International  Publishing  Houses.  The  Editor-in-Chief  is  John  H.  Finley,  LL.D.,  Editor,  New  York  Times, 
Former  Commissioner  of  Education,  and  President  of  the  University  of  the  State  of  New  York  ;  the  Canadian  Editor  is  Sir  Robert 
Falconer,  K.C.M.G.,  D.Litt.,  LL.D.,  President  of  the  University  of  Toronto;  the  European  Editor  is  Sir  Henry  Newbolt.  Its 
staff  of  contributors  includes  men  and  women  foremost  in  Scientific,  Professional  and  Public  life,  who  are  themselves 


making  history. 

Nelson’s  is  always  an  authority,  in  government  departments,  libra" 
ries,  schools  and  educational  institutions  everywhere.  It  covers  every 
field  of  knowledge ,  from  the  beginning  of  the  world  to  the  very  latest 
activities  of  the  present  day;  by  means  of  the  Loose-Leaf  binding 
device,  it  is  the  only  Encyclopaedia  always  up-to-date — it  cannot  grow 
old — it  is  always  dependable. 

Originators  of  the  Loose-Leaf  Reference  System 

EXCHANGE  Send  for  price  list  giving  amounts  allowed 
for  old  Encyclopaedias  to  apply  as  part  pay¬ 
ment  on  a  new  Nelson’s  Perpetual  Loose-Leaf  Encyclopaedia. 

On  Exhibition  and  Sale  at 
Fifth  Ave.  BRENTANO’S  New  York 


THOMAS  NELSON  &  SONS 

Publishers  for  125  Years 

i  Dept.  M.  M..  381  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York  City 
!  77  Wellington  St.,  W.,  Toronto,  Canada 

Please  send  me  your  portfolio  of  sample  pages,  beautifully  illus- 
1  trated,  containing  color  maps,  plates  and  photographs,  and  full 

(information  how,  by  easy  monthly  payments,  I  can  own  Nelson's 
Perpetual  Loose-Leaf  Encyclopaedia  and  receive  FREE  bookcase  and 
■  membership  in  Nelson’s  Research  Service  Bureau  for  Special  Infor- 
I  mation.  This  must  incur  no  obligation  whatever  on  my  part. 

|  Name . 

I  Address . 


■  City . State . 

(Adv.  Copyright,  1924,  by  Thomas  Nelson  &  Sons.) 
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An  Offer  That  May  Never 
Be  Made  Again 

Why  we  have  been  willing  to  lose  money  on  this 
introductory  offer— and  why  it  must  soon  be  withdrawn 


HERE  is  one  of  those  rare  bar¬ 
gains  you  are  offered  only  onee  in 
months. 

And  this  may  be  the  last  time  it  will 
ever  be  offered. 

We  have  been  willing  to  lose  money  on 
it,  for  the  very  interesting  reason  ex¬ 
plained  below.  Our  loss,  however,  is  your 
yam. 

On  this  offer  you  are  given  a  pair  of 
Abraham  Lincoln  Book  Ends,  ABSO¬ 
LUTELY  FREE.  These  book-ends  are 
made  of  heavy  bronzed  metal,  with  Lin¬ 
coln’s  head  in  bas  relief.  They  are  an 
adornment  to  any  library  table.  They 
would  cost,  if  obtainable  in  stores,  $1.00 
to  $1.50. 

Yet  they  are  given  free — in  order  to 
introduce  the  NEW  set  of  thirty  Little 
Leather  Library  world’s  masterpieces. 

We  know  what  has  happened  in  the 
past  on  our  previous  sets  after  they  were 
introduced — orders  poured  in  by  the  thow- 


The  easiest  thing  we  could  do,  there¬ 
fore,  was  to  introduce  this.  NEW  set 
QUICKLY  into  representative  homes. 
We  know  what  will  happen  after  this  is 
done.  Every  set  will  become  a  “silent 
salesman,”  more  powerful  than  any  other 
form  of  advertising  we  could  do. 

That  is  the  reason — the  only  reason — 
we  have  been  willing  to  lose  money  on 
this  offer. 

This  New  set  is,  in  many  respects,  the 
finest  we  have  ever  published .  It  includes 
the  best  works,  each  one  complete,  of 
such  famous  authors  as: 


Barrie 

Kipling 

Shaw 

Yeats] 

Allen 

Balzac 

Browning 

Eliz.  Browning 

Dumas 

Emerson 

Whitman 

Whittier 

Poe 


Irving 

Ibsen 

Shakespeare 

Lamb 

Moore 

Tennyson 

Plato 

Wilde 

Maeterlinck 

Turgenev 

Longfellow 

Dante 

Elbert  Hubbard 


These  thirty  volumes,  without  the 
book-ends,  have  been  valued  (by  hun¬ 
dreds  of  people  who  are  asked  to  guess) 
at  from  five  to  fifteen  times  their  price. 
Each  volume  is  complete.  The  binding  is 
a  beautiful  limp  Croftcott,  handsomely 
embossed,  and  tinted  an  antique  copper 
and  green,  so  that  even  experts  have  mis¬ 
taken  it  for  hand-tooled  leather.  The 
paper  is  actually  the  same  quality  as  that 
used  in  books  that  sell  regularly  for  $2.00 
apiece.  Yet  the  price,  for  all  thirty  volumes, 
is  only  $2.98. 


How  can  thirty  such  books  be  sold  for 
only  $2.98?  Simply  by  printing  in  editions 
of  at  least  one  million  books  at  a  time,  rely¬ 
ing  on  the  good  taste  of  the  public  to  keep 
the  enterprise  self-sustaining.  Quantity 
production — that  is  the  whole  secret. 

Surely  sooner  or  later,  you  will  want  to 
obtain  this  wonderful  set— at  least  a 
year’s  good  reading  for  the  price  of  a 
theatre  ticket!  Why,  then,  not  obtain  it 
at  once,  taking  advantage  of  the  excep¬ 
tional  “premium"  now  offered  for  intro¬ 
ductory  purposes  only? 

Sent  for  Thirty  Days’ 
Examination 

Do  not  send  any  money.  Simply  mail 
the  coupon  or  a  letter  mentioning  this 
advertisement.  When  the  books  and 
book-ends  arrive,  give  the  postman  only 
$2.98,  plus  the  few  pennies  for  delivery 
charges.  Then,  if  you  wish,  examine  the 
books  for  thirty  days.  If  you  are  disap¬ 
pointed  in  the  slightest  respect,  if  you 
do  not  agree  that  this  is  one  of  the  most 
satisfactory  purchases  you  have  ever  made, 
send  the  set  back  any  time  within  the 
thirty  days,  and  your  money  will  instantly 
be  refunded.  Can  a  fairer  offer  be  made? 
References:  Manufacturers’  Trust  Com¬ 
pany,  or  any  magazine.  Note:  When  the 
present  supply  of  book-ends  is  gone  this 
offer  will  be  withdrawn.  It  is  made  for 
introductory  purposes  only.  Customers 
are  limited  to  the  purchase  of  ONE  SET. 
Mail  coupon  or  letter  at  once. 

Little  Leather  Library  Corporation 

Dept.  243 

218  West  40th  Street  New  York,  N.  Y. 


I 


LITTLE 
LEATHER 
LIBRARY 
CORP. 
Dept.  243 
218  West  40th  St. 
New  York 
Please  send  me  the  new  set 
of  30  volumes  of  the  Little 
Leather  Library,  and  a  pair  of 
Lincoln  Bas-Relief  Book-Ends 
free.  I  will  pay  the  postman  S2.98, 
plus  the  few  cents  delivery  charges  up¬ 
on  arrival.  It  is  understood,  however,  that 
this  Is  not  to  he  considered  as  a  purchase. 
If  the  books  do  not  In  every  way  come  up  to 
my  expectation,  I  reserve  the  right  to  return 
them  any  time  within  thirty  days  and  you  agree 
to  return  my  money. 


Name. 
Address. 


City . State . 

f  Outside  U.  S.  $3.50;  cash  with  order.) 
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G-  Bernard  Shaw 


George  Moore 


Walt  Whitman 


Edward  Carpenter 


H.  G.  Wells 


“you  CAN  STAND 

before  a  shelf  of  these  books,  shut  your  eyes, 
and  pick  the  right  one  every  time,”  wrote  The 
Chicago  Daily  News.  THE  MODERN  LIB¬ 
RARY  brings  within  purse  reach  of  everybody, 
the  world’s  best  modern  classics. 

}  GOOD  REASONS 

1.  THE  MODERN  LIBRARY  titles,  if  pur¬ 
chased  in  other  editions,  cost  two  and  three  times 
THE  MODERN  LIBRARY  price;  and  some  are 
obtainable  only  in  THE  MODERN  LIBRARY. 

2.  The  attractiveness  of  these  books  makes  them 
beautiful  books  for  the  home  library.  3.  There 
is  always  a  new  volume  to  look  forward  to,  for 
THE  MODERN  LIBRARY  is  a  growing  thing. 

Intimate  Sidelights 
on  the  Authors 

Another  distinction  of  THE  MODERN  LIB¬ 
RARY  is  the  special  introductions  by  great 
brother  writers  and  critics.  For  instance,  John 
Macy  introduces  SONS  AND  LOVERS  by  D. 
H.  Lawrence,  Ernest  Boyd  writes  the  introduc¬ 
tion  for  Sherwood  Anderson’s  WINESBURG 
OHIO,  and  James  Branch  Cabell  for  AT  THE 
SIGN  OF  THE  REINE  PEDAUQUE  by  Ana- 
tole  France. 


FREE! 

THE  MODERN  LIBRARY  Catalog,  a  40-page 
book  with  thumbnail  portraits  describing  the 
authors  and  over  100  titles  of  this  most  famous 
of  all  libraries.  A  fascinating  book  about  books. 
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Your  reading  problem 
solved  by  Dr.  Eliot 
of  Harvard 

THERE  will  be  a  dozen  competitors  for  your  big 
opportunity  when  it  comes.  What  will  influence 
the  man  who  is  to  make  the  decision  among  them? 

“In  every  department  of  practical  life,”  said  ex- 
President  Hadley  of  Yale,  “men  in  commerce,  men  in 
transportation,  and  in  manufactures  have  told  me 
that  what  they  really  wanted  from  our  colleges  was 
men  who  have  this  selective  power  of  using  loo\s  efficiently .” 

Not  book-worms;  not  men  who  have  read  all  kinds 
of  miscellaneous  books.  Not  men  who  have  wasted 
their  whole  leisure  time  with  the  daily  papers.  But 
those  who  have  read  and  have  mastered  the  few  great 
books  that  make  men  think  clearly  and  talk  well. 

What  are  those  few  great  books?  How  shall  a  busy 
man  find  them?  The  free  book  offered  below  answers 
those  questions;  it  describes  the  plan  and  purpose  of 

Dr.  Eliot’s 

Five-Foot  Shelf  of  Books 

The  books  that  make  men  think  straight  and  talk  well 


Every  well-informed  man  and  woman  should  at  least 
know  something  about  this  famous  library. 

The  free  book  tells  about  it — how  Dr.  Eliot  has  put  into  his 
Five-Foot  Shelf  ‘the  essentials  of  a  liberal  education,”  how 
he  has  arranged  it  that  even  fifteen  minutes  a  day”  are  enough, 
how  in  pleasant  moments  of  spare  time,  by  using  the  reading 
courses  Dr.  Eliot  has  provided  for  you,  you  can  get  the  knowl¬ 
edge  of  literature  and  life,  the  culture,  the  broad  viewpoint 
that  every  university  strives  to  give. 

Every  reader  of  this  column  is  invited  to  have  a  copy  of  this 
handsome  little  book.  It  is  free,  it  will  be  sent  by  mail,  and 
involves  no  obligation  of  any  sort.  Merely  clip  the  coupon  and 
mail  it  to-day. 


P.  F.  Collier  &  Son  Company 

416  West  13th  St.,  New  York  City 

By  mail,  free,  send  me  the  little  guide  book  to  the 
most  famous  books  in  the  world,  describing  Dr.  Eliot's 
Five-Foot  Shelf  of  Books  and  containing  the  plan 
of  reading  recommended  by  Dr.  Eliot  of  Harvard. 

Mr. 

Name  Mrs _ _ _ _ 

Miss 

Address _ _ _ 

I 


Education  —  applied  edu¬ 
cation  —  is  the  greatest 
tool  anyone  can  have  in 
making  a  success  socially 
or  in  business.  The  coupon 
below  brings  complete  in¬ 
formation. 


I  _ _ _ 

|  2431-HCG  L 
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Let  the  Caged  Tiger  Teach \ou 
the  Secret  of  Physical  Fitness 


“All  the  Caged  Tiger  Does  is  Stretch 
His  Trunk  and  Body  Muscles,  Yet  He 
Can  Digest  Huge  Chunks  of  Raw 
Meat.” — Walter  Camp. 

HAVE  you  ever  stood  before  the  cage  of  a 
tiger  and  marveled  at  his  display  of  stored 
up  energy  ?  How  as  a  captive  far  from  the 
life  that  Nature  intended,  he  is  able  to  maintain 
that  same  awful  power  which,  as  a  free  tiger, 
would  instantly  transform  him  into  a  mighty 
destructive  force? 

The  answer  is  simple.  As  he  paces  up  and  down 
his  cage  he  is  stretching  his  trunk  and  body  muscles, 
limbering  up  his  legs  and  back.  Even  in  repose, 
the  caged  tiger  gives  startling  evidence  of  his 
physical  fitness — of  reserve  power  that  can  be 
instantly  brought  into  use. 


Are  YOU  Caged  by  Office  Routine? 

How  similar  is  the  plight  of  the  caged 
office  worker,  who  is  a  captive  in  the 
endless  grind  of  routine.  And  yet  how 
different  from  the  tiger’s  is  his  daily 
program  of  exercise. 

Few  people  have  time  or  money  for 
complicated  health  courses,  or  so-called 
muscle  building  systems.  And  so  they 
go  on  burning  up  physical  energy  with¬ 
out  any  means  of  replenishing  it. 
Gradually  they  slow  up  in  their  work, 
their  appetite  fails,  their  liver  becomes 
sluggish,  constipation  develops,  they 
can’t  sleep.  Yet  they  could  utilize  the 
caged  tiger’s  secret  of  physical  fitness 
through  just  ten  minutes'  fun  a  day. 

The  Science  of  Health  Building 

Walter  Camp,  noted  Yale  coach,  and 
athletic  authority,  says  that  his  famous 
“ Daily  Dozen”  exercises  resulted  from 
his  study  of  caged  wild  animals  who  keep 
fit  by  merely  stretching  their  trunk  and 
body  muscles.  He  found  that  simple, 
easy,  natural  movements — scientifically 
tested — were  of  far  greater  benefit  than 
vigorous,  strenuous  “Stunts.” 

To  perfect  an  easy,  effective  system 
of  physical  training  was  one  thing;  but 
to  make  it  so  pleasant  that  busy  men 


and  women  would  use  it,  was 
another.  To  make  it  attrac¬ 
tive  to  tired  office  workers  and  busy 
executives,  Walter  Camp  set  his  ‘‘‘Daily 
Dozen”  to  music.  Now  thousands  of 
men  and  women  who  had  been  slowing 
up  in  their  work — growing  round-shoul¬ 
dered,  nervous,  irritable,  inefficient — are 
tackling  their  jobs  with  that  renewed 
health  and  ambition  that  leads  straight 
to  success. 

Keep  Fit  to  Music 

Yet  anyone  can  do  the  same  in  just 
ten  minutes  a  day.  Put  one  of  the 
“Daily  Dozen”  records  on  your  phono¬ 
graph — any  phonograph.  A  clear  voice 
gives  brisk  commands.  The  music 
starts.  You  fairly  snap  through  the 
simple  movements.  It  is  easy — pleas¬ 
ant,  invigorating!  Your  blood  leaps 
through  your  veins,  your  lungs  expand, 
your  brain  clears,  your  eyes  sparkle, 
your  cheeks  glow.  Fun — genuine  fun! 
Yet  you  are  filling  cramped  lungs,  toning 
up  sluggish  organs,  limbering  stiff  joints 
and  muscles.  No  wonder  you  instantly 
begin  to  eat  better,  feel  better  and  sleep 
better! 

Prove  It  at  Our  Expense 

From  the  very  first  you  will  under¬ 
stand  why  the  “Daily  Dozen”  is  used 
exclusively  by  Senators,  Congressmen, 


women  in  every 
walk  of  life. 


The  “Daily  Dozen”  should  be  in  your 
home  for  the  benefit  of  you  and  your 
family.  And  you  can  put  it  there,  for 
five  days’  free  trial — without  a  cent  in 
advance.  So  positive  are  we  of  the  im¬ 
mediate  benefits  you  will  derive  from 
this  amazing  system  that  we  are  willing 
to  send  it  for  five  days’  trial  at  our  ex¬ 
pense.  The  outfit  includes  five  double¬ 
disc  ten-inch  records  that  can  be  played 
on  any  phonograph;  a  beautiful  book  of 
60  actual  photographs  to  illustrate  the 
movements,  and  a  handsome  record 
album. 

Simply  mail  the  coupon  below.  When 
the  “Daily  Dozen”  arrives,  use  it  five 
full  days.  Then  if  you  find  it  the  best 
investment  in  health  you  have  ever 
made,  send  us  $2.50  as  first  payment 
and  $2.00  monthly  for  4  months  until 
$10.50  is  paid.  Otherwise,  return  it 
and  owe  us  nothing.  This  is  a  real  op¬ 
portunity!  Mail  the  coupon  now  and 
prove  it.  Health  Builders,  Inc.,  Dept. 
723,  334  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


Ofie  New  Camp~Fone 

There  is  nothing  like  the  Camp-Fone  to  accompany  the 
“Daily  Dozen” — so  light  that  it  can  be  easily  and  quickly 
moved  about — so’small  that  it  can  be  tucked  away  almost 
anywhere.  Has  all  the  important  features  of  the  large  ex¬ 
pensive  phonographs — noiseless  motor,  mellow-toned 
sound-box  I  speed  adjuster,  etc.,  contained  in  a  smart 
looking,  mahogany  finished  hardwood  case.  Flays  any 
ake  record.  A  beautiful,  high-grade,  perfectly 
constructed  instrument  which  meets  every  de¬ 
mand  for  music  in  the  home,  at  dances  and  parties, 
on  camping  trips,  etc.,  and  especially  adapted 
to  the  “Daily  Dozen”  exercises.  For  details 
and  special  bargain  price  offer,  mail  the  coupon. 

HEALTH  BUILDERS,  Inc.,  Dept.  723  334  Fifth  Avenue.  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Please  send  free  details  about_the  Camp-Fone_with  special  offer.  Thi9  does  not  obligate 
me  in  any  way. 


Name. 


(Please  write  plainly) 


Address. 


HEALTH  BUILDERS,  INC.,  Dept.  723 
334  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Please  send  me  for  5  Days’  F ree  Trial, Walter 
Camp’s  “Daily  Dozen”  records,  the  book  of 
60  photographs,  and  the  handsome  record 
album.  If  I  decide  to  keep  them  I  will  send 
you  $2.50  in  5  days  and  $2.00  monthly  for 
4  months.  Otherwise,  I  will  return  the  outfit 
and  owe  you  nothing. 


Name. 


Address. 


City. 


.State. 


If  you  prefer  to  take  advantage  of  our  cash 
price  send  only  $10.00.  Orders  outside  U.  S. 
payable  cash  in  full  with  order. 
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You  Can  Learn  a  New  Language 
As  Easily  As  a  New  Tune 


You  merely  put  a  Rosenthal  Language  Phone 
record  on  your  phonograph  and  listen.  You  hear 
the  cultured  voice  of  a  native  professor.  His  pro¬ 
nunciation  is  perfect.  He  speaks  of  every-day 
matters.  He  asks  and  answers  every-day  questions. 
At  the  same  time,  you  read  aloud  from  the  book, 
the  same  phrases  that  you  hear  spoken. 

A  Few  Minutes  of  Spare  Time 

for  a  surprisingly  short  while — and  you  can  con¬ 
verse  in  a  foreign  tongue.  The  Rosenthal  Method 
makes  this  possible.  Only  a  trained  musician  can 
learn  a  tune  without  hearing  it — by  merely  looking 
at  the  printed  notes.  But  anyone  can  learn  a 
tune  by  listening  to  it  several  times.  So  with  lan¬ 
guages.  The  Rosenthal  Language  Phone  Method 
enables  anyone  to  learn  a  foreign  tongue  as  easily 
as  a  new  tune. 


You  begin  at  once  to  speak  and  understand  the  lan¬ 
guage  you  take  up.  You  acquire  this  ability  in  your 
own  home — on  your  own  phonograph,  any  make — in 
spare  moments — at  your  convenience.  No  arbitrary 
lesson-hour  or  waiting  teacher  to  consider — no  distant 
classrooms  to  go  to.  No  rules  to  be  learned,  but  perfect 
accent  and  grammar  assured. 

T  wo-Language  Men  and  Women  in  Demand 

Men  and  women,  familiar  with  one  or  more  foreign 
tongues,  are  being  eagerly  sought.  To-day,  linguistic 
ability  commands  high  pay— high  in  direct  proportion 
to  its  comparative  scarcity.  Thousands  of  manufac¬ 
turers  of  every  conceivable  product  are  entering  the 
export  field,  who  never  before  sold  goods  outside  the 
United  States.  They  must  have  “two-language”  em¬ 
ployees — sales  managers,  secretaries,  correspondents, 
typists,  clerks,  traveling  representatives.  So,  also, 
must  the  thousands  of  new  importers .  So,  also,  must  the 
old  established  firms. 


LANGUAGE  PHONE  METHOD 

WITH  ROSENTHAL’S  PRACTICAL  LINGUISTRY 


Exporting  and  importing,  however,  are  but  two  of  the 
many  fields  in  which  a  knowledge  of  language  is  of 
great  value. 

Our  Foreign  Population 

Over  thirty-two  million  people  in  the  United  States — 
nearly  one-third  of  the  population — speak  a  foreign 
language.  You  can  interest  a  man  more  thoroughly 
and  convince  him  more  quickly  by  talking  or  writing 
to  him  in  his  mother-tongue. 

When  you  visit  foreign  countries — for  pleasure  or 
business — familiarity  with  the  native  languages  is 
indispensable. 

A  Social  Recreation 

Studying  foreign  languages  by  the  Rosenthal  Lan¬ 
guage  Phone  Method,  can  be  made  a  social  recreation. 
Many  families  and  groups  of  friends  make  a  game  of  it. 
It  is  not  a  selfish  and  isolating  pastime — but  one  that 
can  be  shared  and  enjoyed  by  any  number.  It  is  a  case 
of  “the  more,  the  merrier” — and  the  quicker,  too,  for 
there  is  the  spur  to  emulation. 

Literary  Masterpieces 

Read  the  masterpieces  of  French,  Spanish  and 
Italian  literature  in  the  language  in  -which  they  were 
conceived  and  written.  The  full  flavor  of  foreign'letters 
cannot  be  translated.  Enjoy  French  novels  before  their 
characteristic  sparkle — their  native  essence — has  evap¬ 
orated  in  translation.  Then  consider  the  greater 
enjoyment  assured  by  an  understanding  of  the  language 
in  which  an  opera  is  sung — be  it  Spanish,  French  or 
Italian. 

When  You  Visit  the  Battle-Fields 

The  visitor  to  Flanders  Fields,  the  Marne,  the 
Somme,  and  a  hundred  other  consecrated  spots  in 
Belgium,  France  and  Italy,  might  as  well  be  a  deaf-mute 
unable  to  read,  if  he  cannot  understand  and  speak  the 
language  of  the  land. 

A  few  weeks’  practice  with  the  Language  Phone 
Method  removes  this  handicap  to  complete  enjoyment 
of  foreign  travel — loosens  the  tongue  and  opens  the  ears. 

Exactly  the  same  conditions  prevail  in  the  “Little 
Italys  and  the  “  Quartiers-Latin”  of  our  own  country. 


The  total  population  of  our  “Little  Italys”  numbers 
2,151,422 — six  per  cent  of  the  population  of  Italy  itself. 
A  million  and  a  half  of  our  population  speak  French. 
So  do  hundreds  of  thousands  in  Canada. 

Used  in  Famous  Universities 

The  Rosenthal  Method  has  been  praised,  endorsed 
and  used  by  teachers  of  languages  in  such  famous 
Universities  as  Columbia,  Yale,  Harvard,  Princeton, 
Cornell,  Johns  Hopkins,  New  York,  Boston,  Virginia, 
Pennsylvania,  Michigan,  Brown,  Stevens  Institute  of 
Technology,  College  of  St.  Francis  Xavier,  St  Joseph’s 
Seminary. 


How  to  Increase  Your  Income,  through  a  knowledge  of 
a  foreign  language,  whether  you  are  an  employer  or  an 
employee,  young  or  old,  a  professional  man  or  woman, 
a  practitioner  of  any  of  the  arts  or  sciences — whoever, 
whatever,  and  wherever  you  are.  How  to  Acquire 
Conversational  Fluency  in  a  Foreign  Tongue  Quickly — 
and  devote  only  ten  minutes,  three  times  a  day,  to 
study.  How  familiarity  with  even  one  foreign'  lan¬ 
guage  Increases  Your  Prestige — in  the  drawing-room, 
the  club,  the  office;  Widens  Your  Circle  of  Acquaint^ 
anc.es — social  and  commercial;  Multiplies  the  Pleasures 
of  Travel  and  Reading;  Broadens  Your  Intellectual 
Horizon. 


FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY.  723  Hess  Building,  New  York.  N.  Y. 

Please  send  me  by  mail  (without  obligation  of  any  kind) 
tne  nee  book  about  Language  Study,  together  with  details 
of  your  offer  of  a  free  trial,  in  my  own  home,  of  The 
.Language  Phone  Method  for  Spanisn,  French  or  Italian. 

Name. _ _ _ 

Address _ 


City. _ 


State. _ 
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Have  You  Heard 
of  the  Secret 
That  Lives  in  a  Rose  ? 


It  is  a  beautiful  secret,  buried  deep  in  the  heart  of  the 
fragrant  flower.  But  Nature  wants  to  have  no  secrets  from 
you  who  are  her  lover.  She  wants  to  tell  you  of  the  bird 
that  walks  on  water,  of  the  land  where  oysters  grow  on 
trees.  She  wants  to  tell  you  wondrous  tales  of  a  moth  that 
lives  in  the  lily,  and  of  the  bird  that  pays  with  its  life  for 
its  laziness.  She  wants  to  tell  you  of  wicked  night-moths, 
of  the  oriole,  of  the  flowers  that  build  cunning  death-traps. 


Let  Nature  Tell  You  of  Her  Mysteries 


COME  through  the  magic  portals,  into  the  great 
wonderlands  of  nature!  Meet  the  bird  that 
wears  a  moustache.  Watch  the  great  feast  of 
the  humming-birds,  and  see  how  they  thank  the 
flowers.  Visit  the  sinners  in  vegetable  land,  and 
stay  to  see  the  plant  that  makes  soup  of  its  guests. 

Nature’s  daily  miracles!  They  are  going  on  every¬ 
where  around  you — birds  that  whistle  when  they  are 
glad,  trees  that  walk  to  be  nearer  the  stream,  flowers 
that  are  branded  like  criminals,  moths  and  butterflies 
that  live  like  human  beings.  Are  all  these  miracles 
hidden  from  you?  Or  can  you  recognize  the  love-call 
of  the  nightingale;  do  you  know  the  maple  tree  from 
the  birch;  can  you  tell  a  toad-stool  from  a  mushroom? 

The  whole  of  nature  stretches  out  its  arms  to  you. 
Welcome,  nature-lover! 

Daily  Miracles  Revealed  In 
Print  and  Picture 

The  famous  Little  Nature  Library  reveals,  in  delight¬ 


ful  print  and  picture  method, 
miracles  of  nature,  At  your  own 
fireside  you  can  meet  all  the  re¬ 
markable  birds  and  trees  and 
flowers  of  the  nature  kingdom. 


all  the  mysteries  and 


Here  is  one  of  the  finest  nature  studies  ever  published. 

The  Little  Nature  Library  is  not  technical.  It  is 
simply  but  beautifully  written,  exquisitely  illustrated, 
and  rare  bits  of  human  interest  thread  the  pages.  Here 
is  useful,  interesting  and  highly  elevating  reading  for 
the  person  who  loves  nature  and  wishes  to  be  well-in¬ 
formed. 

Send  No  Money 

May  we  send  you,  on  our  special  approval  plan,  the 
Little  Nature  Library?  We  know  that  you  will  be  fas¬ 
cinated  the  moment  you  see  these  books,  and  we  are 
eager  to  give  you  the  opportunity  to  examine  them. 

No  money  is  necessary.  Just  clip  and  mail  the  cou¬ 
pon  and  the  Little  Nature  Library  will  be  sent  to  you 
at  once  for  6  days'  free  examination.  You  will  be  the 
judge.  If  you  are  not  carried  away  by  the  very  beauty 
of  these  books,  by  the  sheer  pleasure  of  possessing  them 
— simply  return  them  and  the  examination  will  have 
cost  you  nothing  whatever. 

You  owe  yourself  the  free  examination.  Send  off 
the  coupon  today. 

Nelson  Doubleday,  Inc.,  Dept.  L-563 

Garden  City 
New  York 


Nelson  Doubleday,  Inc.,  Dept.  L-563 
Garden  City,  New  York 

I  want  to  know  more  about  nature’s  daily  mira¬ 
cles.  You  may  send  me  the  complete  Little 
Nature  Library,  in  four  volumes,  for  5  days’  free 
examination.  Within  the  5-day  free  period  I  will 
either  send  you  $1.50  as  first  payment,  and  then 
only  $2  a  month  for  3  months,  or  I  will  return  the 
books  without  any  further  obligation.  It  is  under¬ 
stood  that  I  need  not  keep  the  Little  Nature  Li¬ 
brary  unless  I  am  delighted  with  it. 


Name . 


Address . 


City . State. 


(If  you  prefer  to  send  cash  with  order,  you 
need  send  only  $7  in  full  payment.) 
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Make  the  Most  of 
Your  Spare  Time 


YOU  can  now  have  The  Mentor  Library  in  your 
own  home.  Through  no  other  work  can  you  obtain 
such  a  vast  amount  of  valuable,  interesting,  broadening 
information,  in  those  spare  minutes  that  otherwise  would  be  lost  to  you  forever.  But 
only  a  very  few  sets  are  left.  Order  yours  today. 


jhe  Hlost  Interesting  Yolumes  in  theWorld'Sent  to  you  free 


These  five  volumes  embrace 
all  The  Mentor  issues 
from  1  to  120  inclusive 


Every  page  holds  your  attention 

Open  a  volume  anywhere.  You  will  find  before  you 
some  fascinating  page.  It  may  be  the  history  of  Joan 
of  Arc,  a  picture  of  the  Mayflower,  a  portrait  of  Na¬ 
poleon,  a  travelogue  of  Yellowstone  Park,  a  chart  of 
the  planets,  the  story  of  an  immortal  piece  of  literature. 
Every  page  contains  something  you  want  to  know, 
something  you  will  thoroughly  enjoy. 

The  best  minds  in  America  have  built  this  Mentor 
Library — great  scientists,  critics,  mountaineers,  art¬ 
ists,  musicians,  writers,  and  travelers.  And  every 
article  is  embellished  with  beautiful  full-page  gravure 
and  color  plates  and  a  rich  profusion  of  splendid  text 
illustrations. 

Always  timely — for  every  age 

Every  Mentor  subject  is  one  of  lasting  value — 
literature,  art,  science,  music,  history,  travel,  etc. 
These  handsome  volumes  will  bring  you  a  thousand 
new,  fascinating  interests,  and  give  you  a  firmer  stand¬ 
ing  among  well-informed,  successful  men  and  women. 

The  woman  in  her  club  and  among  her  associates 
and  friends,  the  man  in  his  business,  the  student  in 
High  School  or  College,  will  all  find  these  volumes 
profoundly  and  genuinely  helpful.  And  they  will  be 
just  as  fresh  and  living  to  your  children’s  children 
years  from  now  as  you  will  find  them  to-day. 


Owned  by  tens  of  thousands 

So  great  has  been  the  demand  for  this  Mentor 
Library  that  oui  stock  is  almost  exhausted.  The  set 
is  handsomely  bound  in  pebbled  green  cloth  with 
genuine  leather  backs,  gold  titles,  numbers  and  de¬ 
signs.  This  durable  binding  is  not  only  dignified  and 
beautiful  but  will  survive  years  of  the  most  constant 
handling. 

You  will  receive  free  with  your  set  a  special  cross- 
reference  index  covering  the  entire  library. 


Order  here— Send  no  money  now! 


The  Mentor  Association,  416  West  13lh  St.,  New  York  City 

M  3-24 

Send  me  The  Mentor  library  in  five  volumes,  in  pebbled 
green  cloth  with  genuine  leather  backs.  I  will  send  $3.25  as 
first  payment  within  ten  days  and  $3.00  a  month  thereafter 
for  eleven  months  ($36.25  in  all)  to  complete  the  purchase. 
Until  completely  paid  you  reserve  title.  If  not  satisfied.  I 
will  return  the  set  within  ten  days.  (Five  per  cent  allorved 
for  cash  within  ten  days.) 

Address _ _ _ _ _ _ 
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WHAT? 


HOW? 


WHY? 


WHERE? 


I  keep  si?d  honest,  serving  mens; 

(They/* tauoht  me  oil  TkneidJ: 

Their  names  are  WHAT  and  WHY and  WHEN, 
and  HOW  and  WHERE  and  WHO.  ”„PUAie, 

WHAT  was  the  Declaration  of  London  ?  WHAT  are  consols  ? 
WHY  does  the  date  for  Easter  vary  from  year  to  year  ? 
WHEN  and  by  whom  was  the  great  pyramid  of  Cheops  built? 
HOW  can  you  distinguish  a  malarial  mosquito  ? 

WHERE  is  Canberra  ?  Zeebrugge  ?  Delhi  ? 

WHO  was  Mother  Bunch  ?  Millboy  of  the  Slashes  ? 

Are  these  “ six  men”  serving  you  too  ? 

Give  them  an  opportunity  by  placing 

WebsteRs 
New  International 
Dictionary  ^  wibster^ 


in  your  home,  office,  school,  club,  shop,  library.  This  Supreme 
WHEN  ?  Authority  ”  in  all  knowledge  offers  service,  immediate,  con-  WHO? 

stant,  lasting,  trustworthy.  Answers  all  kinds  of 
questions  about  words,  places,  people.  A  century 
of  developing,  enlarging,  and  perfecting  under 
exacting  care  and  highest  scholarship  insures  accu¬ 
racy,  completeness,  compactness,  authority 

The  name  Merriam  on  Webster’s  Dictionaries 
has  a  like  significance  to  that  of  the  government’s 
mark  on  a  coin.  The  New  Inter¬ 
national  is  the  final  authority 
for  the  Supreme  Courts  and 
the  Government  Printing 
Office  at  Washington. 


NEW  WORDS 

Thousands  have  been  added.  Can  you 
spell,  pronounce,  and  define  them  ? 

Here  are  samples: 

Czecho-Slovak  Murman  Coast 

daylight  saving  junior  college 

capital  ship  duvetyn  mirrorscope 
Devil  Dog  overhead  hot  pursuit 
mystery  ship  kafirin  Air  Council 
marquisette  vitamin  Schick  test 
agrimotor  mud  gun  broadcast 
Esthonia  aerial  cascade  narcism 
rotogravure  plasmon 


Hon.  Calvin  Coolidge,  states  : 

"Webster’s  New  International  Dictionary  has  been  the  official  reference  and 
authority  in  my  office  here  inWashington  during  my  service  asVice  President. 
It  is  a  standard  work  and  most  useful  to  me  in  the  performance  of  my  duties.” 

WRITE  for  a  sample  page  of  the  New  Words,  speci-  mmmmmmmmm 
men  of  Regular  and  India  Papers,  also  Booklet 
“You  are  the  Jury,”  prices,  etc.  To  those  naming 
this  magazine  we  will  send  free  a  set  of  Pocket  Maps. 

G.  &  C.  MERRIAM  COMPANY,  Springfield,  Mass. 

Established  1831 


G.  &  C.  Merriam  Company,  Springfield,  Mass. 

Gentlemen:  Send  sample  page  of  New  Words,  specimen 
Regular  and  India  Papers,  free  maps ,  per  Mentor. 

Name _ _ 

|  City - 


.State.. 
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Do  you  know  these  famous  songs? 


Sextette  {Lucia) 

Quartette  ( Rigoletto ) 

Celeste  Aida  {Aida) 
Prologue  {Pagliacci) 

La  Donne  Mobile  {Rigoletto) 
M’Appari  ( Martha ) 

Vesta  la  Giubba  {Pagliacci) 
Habanera  {Carmen) 
Barcarolle  {Tales  of  Hoffman) 


My  Heart  at  Thy  Sweet  Voice 

{Samson  and  Delilah) 

Anvil  Chorus  {II  Trovatore) 
Medleys  {Mikado) 

Medleys  {Pinafore) 

I  Dreamt  I  Dwelt  in  Marble  Halls 
{Bohemian  Girl ) 

Caro  Nome  ( Rigoletto) 

Soldiers  Chorus  {Faust) 


Sixteen  Songs  from  Grand 


On  Eight  Full  Size 

10-INCH  RECORDS 


Selections  that  sell  in  some  cases  for 
THREE  DOLLARS  EACH.  Every  song 
beautifully  sung  by  accomplished  artists, 
with  full  orchestra  accompaniment. 


Opera 


FOR 

ALL 


Sold  direct  from  factory  on  10  days’  trial 

“The  Greatest  Record  Bargain  Ever  Offered!” 


EVERY  lover  of  good  music  will  recognize  in 
this,  the  most  astonishing  bargain  in  Grand 
Opera  records  ever  offered.  Only  one  ques¬ 
tion  will  arise — how  about  the  quality?  The  only 
answer  we  can  give  is — try  these  records  in  your 
own  home — on  your  own  phonograph.  Judge  for 
yourself. 

Hear  them  and  note  their  smoothness,  the 
volume  of  tone,  the  beauty  of  the  voices,  the  per¬ 
fection  of  the  recording.  Play  any  one  of  the 
records  ONE  HUNDRED  TIMES  to  test  the 
durability.  Let  your  family  and  friends  judge 
National  operatic  records.  THEN — and  THEN 
ONLY  decide  whether  or  not  this  offer  is  the 
greatest  bargain  you  have  ever  seen! 

Customers,  after  hearing  these  records,  wonder 
how  we  can  make  such  an  amazing  offer.  It  seems 
too  good  to  be  true.  Yet  the  answer  is  simple. 
We  manufacture  in  SETS  ONLY  in  ENORMOUS 
QUANTITIES,  and  sell  DIRECT  FROM  FAC¬ 
TORY  to  users,  eliminating  the  50%  usually 
allowed  to  jobbers  and  dealers.  That  is  the  whole 
secret. 

More  than  200,000  people  have  already  pur¬ 
chased  NATIONAL  records.  Letters  of  praise 
come  in  every  day.  But  take  no  one’s  word  but 
your  own!  Do  not  send  a  penny  now.  Just  mail 
the  coupon  or  a  letter.  When  the  package  arrives 


give  the  postman  $2.98  plus  the  few  pennies  for 
delivery  charges,  then  TRY  THE  RECORDS. 
If  you  are  not  completely  and  thoroughly  satisfied, 
SEND  THE  SET  BACK  and  every  penny  you 
have  paid  will  be  refunded  AT  ONCE,  without 
question.  References:  the  publisher  of  this  or  any 
other  magazine  or  newspaper,  or  Manufacturers 
Trust  Co.  of  New  York. 

National  Music  Lovers,  Inc. 

Dept.  1803,  218  West  40th  St.,  New  York  City 


r 


L 


National  Music  Lovers,  Inc. 

Dept.  1803,  218  West  40th  St.,  New  York  City 


Please  send  me  your  collection  of  “16  World  Fa¬ 
mous  Operatic  Songs.”  I  will  give  the  postman 
$2.98.  plus  few  cents  delivery  charges  on  arrival. 
This  is  not  to  be  considered  a  purchase,  however. 
If  the  records  do  not  come  up  to  my  expectation, 
I  reserve  the  right  to  return  them  at  any  time  with¬ 
in  10  days  and  you  will  refund  my  money  at  once. 


Name.  . 
Address 


City. 


.State. 


I  IE  y°.u  Jik®  dance  hits  you  may  also  care  to  have  four  of 
/nd  b,fi:?>est  Jox  Trpt  hits  in  the  country, 
recorded  by  famous  Broadway  dance  orchestras.  These 
tenH«efnhP  nd  two  TEN- INCH  "National”  Records  and 
m!™?!*0"1?®3  An^y®  Y?u.\  what  doyou  do 
Sunday,  Mary?  Annabelle,”  and  “Somebody's  Wrong.” 

t0  haoe  these  .Fox  TrotS-  in  ADDITION  to  the  set 
plnCf  an  X,  in  the  square  at  the  left. 

S.  89f  f?I  a11  four  flections.  Sold  ONLY  with 

the  Opera  sets — not  sold  separately. 


J 
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They  are  selecting  a  ring  to  seal  their 
engagement,  but  both  are,  ill  at  ease. 
Should  he  have  chosen  it  by  himself 
without  consulting  her  individual  pref¬ 
erences? 


One  of  the  greatest  values  of  the  Book 
of  Etiquette  is  that  it  shows  you  how  to 
be  perfectly  poised  and  self-confident  on 
every  occasion. 


Save  $122on  the  Famous 

Book  of  Etiquette 

Nearly  Half  a  Million  Sold  for  $322 
Special  Short  Time 

YT'OU’VE  always  wanted  the  famous  two- 

volume  set  of  books  that  solves  every  social  diffi¬ 
culty,  that  tells  you  exactly  what  to  do,  say,  write,  and  wear  on  every 
occasion.  You  have  always  wanted  to  own  the  two  remarkable  books 
that  give  poise,  ease,  dignity,  self-confidence.  Here  is  your  opportuni¬ 
ty  to  secure  the  complete  original,  authentic  BOOK  OF  ETIQUETTE 
for  almost  half-price.  Almost  500,000  people  have  purchased  the  BOOK 
OF  ETIQUETTE  for  $3.50.  If  you  act  at  once,  you  can  get  it  for 
only  $1.98. 

Solves  Every  Social  Problem 


The  BOOK  OF  ETIQUETTE  is 
admittedly  one  of  the  most  complete 
and  authoritative  works  of  its  kind 
ever  published.  It  covers  every 
phase  of  wedding  etiquette,  street 
etiquette,  dinner  etiquette,  dance 
etiquette — it  contains  paragraphs  for 
the  self-conscious  and  timid;  for  the 
bachelor;  for  the  business  woman;  for 
the  country  hostess.  Nothing  is  for¬ 


gotten,  nothing  omitted. 
The  BOOK  OF  ETI¬ 
QUETTE  will  tell  you 
everything  you  want  to 
know.  It  will  protect 
you  from  sudden  em¬ 
barrassments,  give  you  a 
wonderful  new  ease  and 
poise  of  manner. 

Send  No  Money  —  The 
Coupon  Brings  It  to  You 

This  is  your  chance  to 
take  advantage  of  a 
tremendous  bargain. 
Half  a  million  people 
have  paid  $3.50  for  the 


Book  of  Etiquette.  Here’s  your 
chance  to  secure  the  same  Book  of 
Etiquette  for  only  $1.98. 

We  know  you  won’t  overlook  this 
unusual  chance.  Mail  the  coupon  to¬ 
day  and  the  Book  of  Etiquette  will 
be  sent  to  you  in  a  plain  carton.  No 
money  is  necessary.  But  be  sure  you  get 
the  coupon  off  at  once.  Nelson  Doubleday, 
Inc.,  Dept.  5(33,  Garden  City,  New  York. 


USEJTH 1  S_  SPE  £  I A  L_CO  U  PON_ 

l  NELSON  DOUBLEDAY,  INC.,  Dept.  563 

(Garden  City,  New  York 

I  am  glad  you  have  made  this  low-priced,  special  offer. 

[By  all  means  send  me  the  Book  of  Etiquette  (complete 
in  two  library  volumes) ,  for  which  I  will  give  the  post- 

Iman  only  $1.98  (plus  delivery  charges),  instead  of  the 
regular  price  of  $3.50.  It  Is  understood  that  I  have  the 

I  privilege  of  returning  the  books  any  time  within  5  days 
if  1  am  not  delighted  with  them,  and  you  agree  to  refund 
|  my  money. 

|  Name _ 


□  Check  this  square  If  you  want  these  books  with 
the  beautiful  full-leather  binding  at  $2.9S 
with  same  return  privilege. 

(Orders  from  outside  the  U.  S.  are  payable  $2.44  cash 
with  order.  Leather  bindiny,  outside  U.  S.,  $3.44  cash 
with  order.) 
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HIEF  LONG  LANCE,  who 
wrote  the  leading  article  in  this 
number,  is  a  fine,  sturdy  type 
of  the  aspiring  young  North 
American  Indianofto-day, “edu¬ 


cated  through  his  own  de¬ 
sire,”  and  emulating  the 
white  man  in  mental  de¬ 
velopment  and  personal 
achievement. 

Chief  Long  Lance  is 
about  thirty  years  of  age, 
a  graduate  of  Carlisle,  and 
an  officer  with  a  distin¬ 
guished  war  record.  He  is 
a  full-blooded  Indian,  a 
chief  of  the  Blood  tribe  of 
Alberta.  He  was  born  in 
the  Northwest,  and  in  his 
early  years,  while  attend¬ 
ing  an  Indian  boarding 
school,  he  observed  the 
way  of  the  white  man  and 
thought  he  would  like  to 
become  “civilized.”  So 
he  went  to  Carlisle,  and 
graduated  with  honor  in 
the  class  of  1912.  He  won 
distinction  there  as  an  all- 
around  athlete. 

After  completing  his 
studies  at  Carlisle  he 
attended  Conway  Hall, 
Dickinson  College,  for  one 
year,  where  he  received 
a  scholarship  to  a  post¬ 
graduate  course  at  St. 
John’s  Military  Academy, 
Manlius,  New  York.  He 
graduated  with  honors 


LONG  LANCE  AS  CAPTAIN  OF 
THE  50TH  BATTALION,  AL¬ 
BERTA  MILITIA,  CALGARY 


decorated  and  commissioned,  and  concluded 
his  army  career  in  1919  as  a  captain. 

Following  his  discharge  from  the  army 
he  entered  the  field  of  journalism,  and  con¬ 
tributed  articles  and  special  features  to  the 
Calgary  Herald ,  The 

Vancouver  Sun ,  The  Re¬ 
gina  Leader ,  and  The 
Winnipeg  Tribune.  During 
the  last  two  years  he  has 
been  traveling  over  the 
Northwest  and  the  Far 
North,  gathering  material 
for  a  history  of  the  Indians 
of  that  vast  territory. 

In  answering  a  question 
concerning  his  early  life, 
Long  Lance  tells  us: 

My  younger  days  were 
spent  much  the  same  as  any 
other  Indian  kid’s.  I  went  to 
Carlisle  with  my  hair  long, 
and  wearing  a  buckskin  shirt 
under  my  coat.  I  left  there  a 
trim  young  fellow.  Carlisle 
solely  is  responsible  for  every¬ 
thing  I  have  made  of  myself, 
such  as  that  is.  The  sympa¬ 
thetic  treatment  of  the  in¬ 
structors  there  early  instilled 
in  me  a  liking  for  the  white 
man.  Those  big-hearted  peo¬ 
ple,  men  and  women  who 
spent  most  of  their  lives  in 
Indian  work,  accomplished 
wonderful  things. 

Combining  as  he  does 
the  blood  of  the  Indian 
with  the  breeding  of  the 
white  man,  Long  Lance 
has  the  heritage  of  genera- 
and 


from  that  institution  in  1915,  and  was  then  tions  of  simple  and 

appointed  to  West  Point  by  President  Wil-  hardy  living,  together  /i) 

son,  but  relinquished  this  opportunity  to  with  the  advantages 

enter  the  war.  He  enlisted  as  a  private  in  the  of  modern  civiliza- 

Canadian  Army  in  1916,  was  wounded  twice,  tion.  ^ 

anno u nra mm  w!f  QUESTIONNAIRE— Owing  to  lack  of  space  in  the  present  number  of  The  Mentor,  the 

winner”  hTve  bein  ^oHfioH  w®  PnZe  P.lctl,lre,.0.uestionnai.rI?,  has  been  postponed  until  the  next  number.  The  prize 
mners  have  been  notified  and  have  received  their  prizes.  Their  names  and  the  answers  to  the  questions  will  be 

printed  in  the  April  Mentor 
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Look  for  “Ft dox  ” 
on  the  Back 


EVERY  amateur  print  should  be  made  on  Velox. 
As  the  only  paper  made  exclusively  for  amateur 
negatives,  it  meets  their  requirements  as  no  other 
paper  can. 

Finishers  know  this  and  that  is  why  so  many  of 
them  use  nothing  but  Velox  in  their  contact 
printing  rooms. 

For  your  protection,  and  to  identify  quality  finish¬ 
ers  with  quality  work,  each  sheet  of  Velox  is  faintly 
marked  with  the  trade  name. 


Look  for  “Velox"  on  the  back 


Eastman  Kodak  Company,  Rochester,  Nfl .The  Kodak  city 
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MAJESTIC 

The  World’s  Largest 
Ship 


Europe  Next  Summer 

w  the  joy  of  planning  N  O  W  / 


PLAN  your  trip  carefully  so  that  you  may 
make  the  most  of  each  precious  minute. 
Plan  your  trip  thoughtfully  so  that  you  dou¬ 
ble  its  pleasures  by  anticipating  them.  Be 
sure  to  include  the  places  that  hold  the 
keenest  interest — they  are  not  all  on  the 
beaten  tourist  track. 

The  British  Empire  Exhibition  at  Wembley 
Park  from  April  to  October  will  be  a  gala 
event.  The  races  at  Epsom,  Ascot,  Deauville, 
gayer  than  ever.  The  meeting  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciated  Advertising  Clubs  of  the  World  at 
London  in  July.  The  Olympic  Games.  IIow 
many  and  varied  the  interests!  How  pleasant 
to  plan  your  trip  to  include  them! 

The  Magnificent  Trio 

The  Majestic  —  largest  ship  afloat,  and 
holder  of  the  speed  record  to  Continental 
Europe,  the  Homeric  and  Olympic,  the 
“Magnificent  Trio,’’  stand  as  symbols  of 
ocean  travel  luxury.  They  maintain  a 
weekly  express  service  to  Southampton  and 
Cherbourg. 

Here  is  a  Qreat  Service — 

A  service  of  widest  scope — 117  ships — total¬ 
ling  over  a  million  tons — 220  sailings  a 
year.  Accommodations  for  more  than  half 
a  million  passengers  a  year.  A  service  that 
is  the  outgrowth  of  more  than  fifty  years’ 
experience — a  service  that  operates  superior 
ships  in  a  superior  way. 


The  Pittsburgh 

Leader  of  our  fleet  of  eleven  delightful  cabin 
ships.  They  offer  modern  ocean  comforts — 
and  lower  the  usual  ocean  costs.  They  at¬ 
tract  those  travelers  who  know  how  to  get 
the  best  without  paying  the  most  for  it. 

For  as  Little  as  $115 

You  can  cross — and  cross  in  comfort — on 
some  of  our  cabin  ships.  Only  one  class  of 
cabin  passengers — so  even  the  minimum 
rate  gives  you  the  best  the  ship  affords  in 
food  and  service — full  run  of  spacious  decks 
and  attractive  public  rooms. 

Sailings  to  Ten  Ports 

You  may  land  conveniently  near  your  des¬ 
tination.  The  “Big  Four”  of  our  Liverpool 
service  provide  a  sailing  every  Saturday.  The 
palatial,  new  Belgenland  and  the  Lapland 
call  at  Plymouth,  Cherbourg  and  Antwerp. 
Sailings  also  to  Queenstown  (Cobh),  South¬ 
ampton,  London,  Hamburg,  Naples,  and 
Genoa. 

Interesting  Booklets 

Ask  for  a  copy  of  “When  it  Happens  in 
Europe,  which  tells  just  when  and  where 
the  interesting  events  of  the  European  sea¬ 
son  take  place.  Also  “Your  Trip  to  Europe” 
and  “What  to  know  about  ocean  travel.” 


For  intelligent  assistance 
in  planning  your  trip  call 
at  No.  1  B roadway,  the 
company’s  offices  else- 
where,  or  any  authorized 
Steamship  agent. 
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